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The Croton Point Vineyards. 





We briefly alluded last week to our having spent a 
few hours at Dr. R. T. UNDERHILL’s extensive grounds 
near Sing-Sing, on the 6th inst. The readers of our 
papers have long been familiar with his name, as a 
grower of Isabella and Catawba vines, and lovers of 
well ripened and carefully marketed grapes in New- 
York city, as the most extensive producer of this fruit 
in its vicinity. He began to plant the varieties named, 
or at least the former of them, about twenty-five years 
ago, having previously made some unsuccessful at- 
tempts at growing foreign sorts without shelter; and 
he has been untiring in subsequent efforts to attain the 
best mode of cultivation in every particular, from the 
first setting of the slip, to the productive maturity of 
the plant in the vineyard. He is now in possession of 
nearly a hundred acres of land, of which upwards of 
forty are in grapes, or, with the addition of adjoining 
vineyards belonging to his brother, there are more than 
fifty acres in all, to the sale of piants and the market- 
ing of fruit from which, Dr. U. gives his undivided at- 
tention. 

Croton—or Teller’s Point, as it was formerly called 
—juts into the river fully half its width, dividing 
Haverstraw bay above from the Tappan Zee below. 
The stream from which it has received the name it 
now generally goes by, falls into the Hudson on the 
south—what is left of it after being dammed and drain- 
ed off for the benefit of New-York city. The extreme 
point of the little peninsula turns downward, com- 
manding in this direction one of the finest river views 
among the many beautiful ones for which the Hudson 
is justly famous. Here, once in revolutionary times, 
was fired a humble cannon at the Vulture in the bay 
below—scaring her from her anchorage, and leaving 
Andre without means of safe escape from the plot he 
was projecting with the traitorous Arnold. ‘The soil is 
nearly a pure gravelly sand, underlaid at a depth of 
twenty or thirty feet with clay, and bordered here and 
there at the river’s edge with alluvial deposits. Occa- 


sionally the upland is slightly loamy, but for the most 
part entircly sand, as above described. 


Dr. Underhill plants his vineyards either in spring 
or fall as may be convenient, setting the vines seven 
feet apart, in rows six and a half fect from each other. 
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This will take about ope thousand to the acre. In his 
position as to climate and weather, he thinks the ques- 
tion of the inclination of the land immaterial, though 
farther north he would prefer an eastern or southern 
exposure, or one varying near these points. He has 
found it best to place the rows so that the prevailing 
summer winds may have free course through them— 
contrary to the European practice, in which circulation 
of the atmosphere is avoided, chiefly on account of the 
frequency of cold storms. He has found that here it 
is beneficial, preventing mildew and promoting the 
healthiness of plant and fruit. 


In the number of plants to the acre his practice is 
also widely divergent from that in Germany and about 
Cincinnati—where twenty-five hundred is an ordinary 
thing. By placing them at greater distances he is 
enabled to “‘secure a crop the first year,”’ as he re- 
marked—if not of grapes, of something else between 
the rows, and as the vines do not bear until the third 
summer this is a matter of some importance. They 
are also taken care of much more easily, as horses can 
be employed to cultivate the ground, where only men 
could otherwise be admitted, and, finally, he thinks 
the yield quite as good and great, as can be produced 
from more plants.on the same space. In fact, in ten 
years, if the vines crowd at all, or the land is too rich, 
he sometimes finds it expedient to remove every other 
vine in the rows, thus leaving only five hundred to the 
acre. One man according to his mode cares for six 
acres—at least four times as much as he could do on 
the German plan. Dr. U. is opposed on the most strin- 
gent principles to allowing any of his land to lie waste 
and idle, and by obtaining two crops from it before the 
grape becomes large enough to produce, compels the 
vineyard to pay while it is being made, though after 
the vines begin to yield he entirely excludes every 
other species of vegetation. 


To adapt the ground as nearly as possibie to the ex- 
act wants of the grape, has been the subject of many 
and long experiments with Dr. U. During his first 
trials he expended a great deal on artificial fertilizers, 
but further experience has taught him to increase the 
productiveuess of his soil from the resources of his own 
farm. This he fully coincides with us in believing to 
be the true principle for every farmer to act upon. It 
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would be a lesson worth the studying for most farmers ! change its color—when no one is permitted to go be- 


to see the economy he displays in preserving all farm 
manures of whatever kind. He has no fences on his 
farm—his horses, cows and oxen being stabled the year 
round. The leaves upon the woodland are raked up 
in autumn to serve as bedding, and it is found that 
they pack of their own weight so as to occupy far less 
room than would be supposed, while they answer the 
purpose admirably, as well as form a valuable consti- 
tuent in the resultant manure. An apartment of 
moderate size serves to contain a sufficient quantity to 
last nearly or quite the whole twelve months. Every 
drop of liquid manure, from stables end styes, and 
brought by drains from the house and out-houses, is 
collected in cisterns. In it, previously to being pump- 
ed out for use, Dr. U. dissolves potash, in the propor- 
tion perhaps of one hundred weight to thirty hogs- 
heads,—which is thought to have the effect of making 
the manure more active, as well as being cheaper than 
ashes, in supplying the necessary ingredients abstract- 
ed by the cropsfrom the soil. A‘cheap and coarse kind 
is bought at three and a half or four cents a pound. 

We should here devote a few words to the compost 
heaps we have passed here and there, in our walk 
over the place. These Dr. Underhill begins, say with 
a stratum of the alluvial deposits from the river side, 
followed by one of horse or cow manure or both, then 
one of sods from along the roads, paths, &c., then the 
alluvia again, and so on. After they reach some 
height and when the manure cisterns chance to be full, 
a man perforates them here and there with a crowbar 
and the liquid is brought in a cart and put on, hogs- 
head after hogshead, till the wholeis saturated. They 
are made amply broad enough for a cart track, ex- 
tended to any length, and as they slowly settle down 
carried higher and higher by additional layers till six 
or eight feet above the ground. The same pile accu- 
mulates the manures of nine months or so, and re- 
ceives four or five thorough wettings. The value of a 
compost heap thus prepared, in comparison with its 
cost, as would be readily conjectured, is very great. 

In the preparation of the ground for his vineyards, 
Dr. U. thinks that thorough plowings answer every 
purpose. In one case, he had had the earth trenched 
with spades to the depth we think of three spits, but 
the effect produced was of too little increased benefit 
to pay for the expense, which was if we recollect, 
in the neighborhood of four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per acre. He adds a dressing of clay to render 
the soil more firm, and prevent its feeling so quickly 
the changes in the temperature of the atmosphere, 
and absorbing the rains so rapidly as to drench and 
chill the roots. A less quantity will answer every pur- 
pose than might be apprehended—in pretty thorough 
trials he had found three or four hundred loads suffi- 
cient on an acre of his rather coarse gravelly sands. 
In one experiment he had spread a vineyard of about 
six acres with 5,000 loads of alluvia and 3,000 of clay ; 
but it proved too rich and heavy. 

The Vines are permitted to bear the first crop on a 
temporary trellis of stakes driven into the ground and 
connected by a single wire. The permanent trellis is 
then erected by putting in firm chestnut posts about 
seven feet high, and running along them a couple of 
wires for the second crop, and a third one near the 
top the subsequent season. The wire used is from 
number 10 to 12. We have not the space nor the ne- 
cessary acquaintance with the subject to describe at 
length Dr. U.’s method of pruning. It is progressive, 
that is, different for each ef a succession of years asa 
vine grows older, until it finally reaches maturity. 
The chief object kept in view, of course modified to 
meet particular circumstances, is to depend on this 
year’s growth of wood for next year’s growth of fruit. 
The ground is thoroughly plowed once in the spring, 
and the spaces dug between the vines; after this the 
harrow and cultivator are depended on to keep the soil 
loose and free from weeds, until the fruit begins to 
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tween the rows until the picking begins. By thus em- 
ploying horses and implements, the expense is very 
much less than on the German plan of merely spading 
and hoeing. 

When the fruit is formed in June, as much as three- 
fourths to four-fifths of it are cut away—only the small 
remaining fraction being suffered to ripen. Thus, and 
by a careful system of pruning, the strength of the 
plant is economized, and wholly devoted to the end of 
completely maturing the juices which form both the 
vine and the fruit, and adding particularly to the size 
and sweetness of the latter. Every effort has been 
made to subject the main vitality of the plant to the 
one purpose of producing the best fruit rather than the 
most wood; and by these efforts, by careful pruning, 
and proportioning the quantity of fruit ripened to the 
capabilities of the vine, Dr. U. estimates that he has 
succeeded in adding much to the strength of the plants 


and in making the period of its maturity earlier from 
season to season, so that there is anaverage difference 
of at least twelve days between the time of the ripen- 
ing of the grapes now and that when he commenced 
his efforts 25 years ago. This appears to be no incon- 
siderable advantage in favor of vines from his grounds ; 
inasmuch as we see no reason why the same causes 
which operate to produce this earlier period of ripen- 
ing in his vineyards, should not also have a similar 
effect on cuttings grown from them with the same care 
to the age of setting out. He has plants for sale at 
the age of two, three, and we think ‘also four years old, 
as purchasers may prefer. About one-third of the 
vineyards are Catawbas, the remainder Isabellas— 
the latter of which has been found the surest for a crop, 
though it is very seldom that either falls short, and we 
understood that for many years past, Dr. U. had not ex- 
perienced a single entire failure. The present season 
has been on the whole a cooler one than the average— 
according to his expectations, based as he told us, upon 
the fact that every tenth year regularly proves a cold 
one—at least he knew such to have been the ease for 
certainly sixty years back, and had no doubt it would 
continue so. The crop is very good, however, the ber- 
ries and bunches being especially large. We saw some 
Isabellas that entirely exceeded in these respects 
anything we have seen before,—here and there a clus- 
ter that must have been very nearly a pound in weight 
--and, although none were ripe enough to taste, we 
could easily credit Dr. U.’s assurances that they would 
soon prove as luscious as they then looked 

The doctor is rightly very particular that none shall 
go to market until they are fully ripe. He says it re- 
quires a good deal of experience and judgment to de- 
termine when they are ready for market. He expect- 
ed to begin picking about the 15th, and he generally 
continues the marketing season for about two months. 
During this period he engages a store in New-York, 
where his grapes are all disposed of, with the excep- 
tion of those retailed at confectionary and other stores 
through the city, and consumed at the hotels. His 
lowest wholesale price is fifteen cents per lb.; by the 
basket to families, sixteen ; and when less than a bas- 
ket is sold, twenty. One point which we should not 
omit to note, inasmuch as it is one in which fruit grow- 
ers are far too generally negligent and regardless of 
their own interest,—is the care and nicety with which 
Dr. Underhill prepares his fruit for market. We have 
seen his particularity in respect to the entire ripeness 
of all that are picked; and every bunch of the vast 
number he sells is looked over, and the defective 
berries cut out by hand, so that not one may be 
left which a child two years old might not eat with im- 
punity. Then, put up in new and neat baskets, they 
present an attractive appearance, which goes a great 
way in winning the heart— or perhaps we should rath- 
er say, inciting the appetite of the purchaser. 

When Dr. U. commenced a good many years ago, ( 
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he was the first and only one in the business, and could 
only command about five cents a pound for his fruit. 
He has not endeavored to retain this monopoly, but is 
always happy to explain everything he knows to any 
inquirer, and justly thinks that the more good fruit 
he can induce others to grow, the more public attention 
will be brought to the luxury, or indeed the necessity 
of the article, and the greater will be the conse- 
quent request for it. How just were these calculations, 
is shown in the ample demand that now exists for all 
he can grow at three times the price at which he star- 
ted. We trust that he will not give up his present 
purpose of sometime presenting to the world the sys- 
tem which his long and careful, and we may add profi- 
table, experience has matured. 


There are several other points which we had it in 
mind to speak of at some length, connected with Dr. 
Underhill’s agricultural and horticultural practice. 
The extent of the present paper will compel us to be 
very brief. 


Several lessons may be derived by every farmer 
from what has been already written. He hasseen how 
our friend economizes all his manures, and how he has 
discovered the secret not only of constantly increasing 
the fertility of his lands, but of adapting the crop 
grown to the wants of his nearest market, and thereby 
obtaining very much greater profits than the old farm 
routine could in any way be made to yield. How he has 
proved the vineyard rules received from European au- 
thorities far from being best adapted for his situation 
and circumstances, and thought out, and worked out 
by experiment, a system for himeelf. How he has 
created a new demand with the public, while he was 
himself supplying it, and how scrupulous he always is 
that every product he sells shall be superior of its 
kind and put up in the best style. It is self-evident, 
we think, that not one of these particulars is immate- 
rial to the farmer who would succeed well in his busi- 
ness. 

Another which we wish to bring forward, is the way in 
which Dr. Underhill contrives in almost every process, 
if we may quote a homely proverb, to ‘kill two birds 
with one stone.”” Where he has dug the deposits of 
vegetable and alluvial matter by the water’s edge, for 
manure, a very little extra labor has transformed the 
ugly excavation into a fish pond; a water gate admits 
the fish from the river but will not let them out, and 
through the same channel the rising and falling tide 
prevents the lakelet from lying stagnant. The pond 
not only supplies fish, but plums—the trees being 
planted over it at an angle of perhaps forty-five de- 
grees to prevent the ravages of the curculio, while it 
is also bordered with pears and quinces, and thus the 
land dug out and removed is not only made to yield a 
crop of fruit where it is put as a manure, but another 
over the hole it left behind. The forests are cleared 
out and seeded with orchard grass, and the leaves fall- 
ing in autumn are taken away for use as we have seen, 
as well as that they may not smother the turf where 
they fell. Sods are required for the manure heap, and 
paths and roads tastefully, and here and there quite 
picturesquely threading the woods and climbing the 
river banks, are laid out and kept in order to yield 
them, as well as to furnish delightful drives and walks. 
It may abate somewhat from the romance of the beau- 
tiful, thus to find the useful ever lurking under its 
mantle, but it certainly brings it within the reach of 
many who now fancy it something beyond or above them, 
as well as places it in a new light to not a few, who 
are in the habit of considering themselves far too 
practical to seek it. Utile dylci is Dr. Underhill’s 
motto. —_>— 








Hair, or even Straw Mattresses, are more healthy 
to sleep on than feather beds. Never put children on 
these heating beds. Keep your sleeping rooms very | 
clean and well aired, and do not cumber them with un- | 
necessary furniture. 
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In What Form is the Absorbent Power of Muck 
the Greatest ? 


Before proceeding to elucidate the above question, 
it may prevent misunderstanding, or facilitate the ac- 
complishment of the object in view, to make a few 
preliminary observations. 

As different names have been employed to designate 
the decomposing vegetable matter usually found in 
bogs, swamps, meadows, &c., and as some think that 
different things are intended when these different 
names, as peat, muck, swamp-muck, meadow-mud, 
pond-mud, and some others, are used, it would be well 
if one only of these terms were hereafter to be em- 
ployed in preference to all the others, and that it were 
generally understood that they have all been hereto- 
fore in use to designate the same kind of matter. 
There are, indeed, varieties in this kind of matter; 
but in all its various forms it consists mainly of de- 
composed and decomposing vegetable fibre, and the 
forms in which it is found differ mainly according to the 
kinds of vegetables of which they were originally compo- 


sed according as the muck has been formed of the 
washings of the neighboring uplands or of the gras: +s, 
bushes, &c., which annually grow and die on the : pot, 
and according as it is found in ponds, or swamps, or 
meadows, or along the margins of creeks and sluggish 
streams. All these varying circumstances must pro- 
duce some variation inthe composition of muck. The 
nature of the surrounding soils, and of the vegetation 
which has flourished there and upon the swamp itself 
for many centuries, are the principal of the circum- 
stances which give rise to varieties in the nature and 
composition of muck, that is of peaty or mucky sub- 
stances. 

The value and various uses of muck have been as- 
certained and extensively recognized much more within 
the last quarter of a centuary than during all the cen- 
turies preceding. It has been long known, indeed, as 
a valuable mechanical addition to heavy clay soils, 
making them lighter, looser, and more easy to culti- 
vate; and also as a fertilizing material in certain cir- 
cumstances. But for neither of these purposes, nor 
any other, was muck ever used, to any great extent, 
until a very recent date. The circumstance which has 
brought it more extensively into use is a discovery of 
its absorbent powers—of its capacity to absorb and 
retain the ammonial and other fertilizing gases which 
come in contact with it. This quality of muck is what 
gives to it its principal value for agricultural purposes. 
For this property it is coming very rapidly into more 
general use; and those wko have made themselves 
familiar with its uses in this respect, having used it to 
absorb the fluid excretaof their animals and as a ma- 
terial for composting the non-fluid ones, are the very 
persons who are most confident that muck will be more 
highly appreciated and more generally used for many 
years yet to come. 

There is a change in public sentiment going on at 
present, which will lead farmers to value muck more 
highly and to employ it more extensively. Since the 
introduction of guano into Great Britain and this coun- 
try, it has been well ascertained that farmers can af- 
ford to pay forty or fifty dollars per ton for it, and, 
nevertheless, make it yield them, even at such prices, 
highly remunerative returns. Guano for a time was 
‘‘allthe rage.’ Meanwhile it was forgotten that mat- 
ters of similar composition or of similar virtues were 
to be had at home, and that almost every farmer was 
allowing several sources of fertility upon his own pre- 
mises to go utterly neglected to waste. Thousands of 
dollars were being sent out of the country for guano, 





' while materials of nearly equal value, such as the 
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droppings of the poultry-house or hen-roosts, the urine 
of the farm-stock, nightsoil, slops and suds, &c., &e., 
were allowed to go to waste entirely. Within a few 
years the attention cf the agricultural fraternity has 
been called to this gross folly and inconsistency ; and, 
as our readers of several years’ continuance can bear 
witness, we have contributed not a little to the change 
of sentiment and of practice, in this respect, which is 
now taking place. Many of our best farmers are now 
saving manurial matters on their own premises which 
were formerly neglected and left unused. And in 
preserving the fertilizing properties of these matters, 
and in fitting them for use, upon the farm, and garden, 
and orchard, there has been found a new field of use- 
ful application for the mucky matters with which our 
marshes, and swamps, and ponds, and creek bottoms 
generally abound. We cannot at present give any 
particulars of the various modes in which muck has 
been recently used to absorb animal fluids and to aug- 
ment the bulk and value of solid excrementitious mat- 
ters; but our attentive readers have. such particulars 
ready at hand in their memories. No substance can 
be at all compared with muck for usefulness in the 
manufacture of manures from putrescent substances, 
as well as for deodorizing purposes, or the destruction 
of unpleasant smells by their absorption. 

It has been proposed to improve the usefulness of 
muck in two ways :—first by charring it, and secondly 
by the addition of lime, lime and salt, ashes, soda and 
other things. The absorbent and deodorizing proper- 
ties of wood charcoals led to the former proposal, and 
the existence of tannic or other acids in fresh muck pro- 
bably led to the iatter one. For the generality of 
agricultural purposes, as for absorbing ammonial li- 
quids and gases, we have usually considered the best 
preparation of muck to consist in exposing it to a win- 
ter’s frosts and a summer’s heats. But that our read- 
ers may have an opportunity of judging in regard to 
this matter forthemselves, we will now submit to them, 
in a much condensed form, the results of some experi- 
ments lately reported by Dr. Davy, Professor of Chem- 
istry, Dublin. 

With a view to throw some light upon the question 
at the head of this article, or more especially upon a 
question as to the superiority of peat or peat-charcoal 
in deordorizing animal excreta and in fitting them for 
use as fertilizers, Dr. Davy made some comparative 
experiments with peat and peat-charcoal on stall urine, 
which by decomposition had become highly ammonia- 
cal. As peat from different localities differs in certain 
respects, the same sods were employed. charring one 
part of each and leaving the other part uncharred 
Both kinds of peat having been reduced to powder, 
equal weights of each were put into two similar eva- 
porating dishes, and equal quantities of the urine 
mixed intimately therewith. 

The proportions employed were 500 grains of peat 
or peat-charcoal to six drachms (or about 355 grains 
by weight) of urine. Ammonia was evolved for sey- 
eral days from the charcoal mixture, as shown by the 
odor and by moistened turmeric paper; whereas, in 
the case of the peat, no odor was perceptible, nor could 
any disengagement of ammonia be detected by 
means of turmeric paper. After exposure for four 
days it was found that the charcoal mixture had 
lost three-fourths of the ammonia originally contained 
in the urine; whereas in the case of the peat, instead 
of there being any loss of ammonia, there was a slight 
excess over that existing in the urine alone, which Dr. 
D. explains by the fact that peat itself always contains 
a minute quantityof ammonia. (Lime or ashes would 
expel this, and till neutralized prevent the absorption 
of more ammonia.) 


Two other sets of experiments in which the mixtures, 
the same asin the previous one, were kept under cover 
of an air-tight bell-glass, with cups of diluted acid to 
absorb the ammonia which might escape, yieldel ex- 
actly the same results. The charcoal lost three-fourths 





of the ammonia originally in mixture, while the peat 
retained the whole of it. 

These experiments show, according to Dr. Davy, 
that peat charcoal, (contrary to the many statements 
that have been made by its advocates) has very little 
power of absorbing and retaining the ammonia of ex- 
crementitious matter when mixed with it; whereas 
peat, by itself, possesses this valuable property in: an 
eminent degree, absorbing and retaining ammonia in 
a very striking manner. Not only has the charred 
peat but a very diminished power of absorbing and 
retaining ammonia, it has the property, toa certain ex- 
tent, of decomposing the fixed salts of ammonia, as 
the muriate, sulphate, phosphate, and urate, and con- 
verting them into the volatile carbonate. This latter 
property would seem to depend on the alkaline and 
earthy carbonates formed during the process of char- 
ring. Peat, however, does not posses this property in 
the slighest degree. 

According to the results and statements just named, 
peat is proved to possess a great superiority over peat 
charcoal for agricultural purposes, so far, at least, as 
ammonia is concerned, which, in the case of the for- 
mer, is retained to exercise its fertilizing influence on 
vegetation, whereas, in the case of the latter, a large 
share of it is dissipated and lost. The results of Dr. 
Davy’s experiments are, moreover, contrary to what 
might have been anticipated from the experiments of 
De Saussure and other chemists, who have shown that 
charcoal possesses the power of avsorbing different gas- 
eous substances, and particularly ammonia gas, in 
large proportion. The circumstances, however, under 
which the other experiments were conducted, were 
very different from those in the case of the experiments 
of Dr. Davy. 

De Saussure, when he ascertained that charcoal ab- 
sorbed about ninety times its volume of ammonial gas, 
employed perfectly dry and very dense charcoal made 
from box-wood (the denser the charcoal the greater 
being its absorbing power ;) and in order that it might 
be as free as possible of air, heated the charcoal red- 
hot, and while in this state plunged it under mercury, 
and thus cooled it out of contact with the air. Such 
perfectly dry charcoal, and so free from air could never 
oceur in practice or in the deodorizing or composting of 
animal excreta; for in addition to the air and moist- 
ure necessarily absorbed from the atmosphere in spite 
of the most careful mode of keeping, it must become 
more or less completely wet on mixing it with these 
animal matters; and the experiments of De Saussure 
show that the absorbing power of charcoal for differ- 
ent gasses is greatly impaired by the presence of moist- 
ure. 

By another experiment, Dr D. ascertained that the 
absorbent power of peat charcoal for ammonial gas, 
even in the dry state, is very much overrated, and is 
far less than that of peat in its ordinary state of dryness. 

Peat has a decided advantage over peat charcoal, 
also, as regards carbonic acid, so essential to the sup- 
ply of the wants of the young plant before its leaves 
are sufficiently formed to obtain this indispensable sub- 
stance from the atmosphere. Charcoal is much less 
liable to be oxidised or converted into carbonic acid at 
the ordinary temperature. 

Peat has yet another superiority over charcoal, and 
some other modes of preparing it. Its greater elas- 
ticity in its natural state makes it better fitted to im- 
prove the mechanical texture of soils, and to render 
more pervious to the air heavy clay soils deficient in 
vegetable matter. 


It would appear from the foregoing and other simi- 
lar facts, that peat or muck in its ordinary state, dried 
by one year’s exposure to frosts and heats, is in a su- 
perior condition for mixing with manures and for other 
agricultural purposes. Nature has thus furnished ma- 
terials to fertilize the soil, and requires of man not to 
improve her materials, but to apply them skillfully and 
liberally. 
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The Vermont State Fair. 





The fair this year was held at Burlington, on the 
Sth, 10th, 11th, and 12th of September. The ground 
enclosed was in extent about thirty-five acres, at the 
northwest corner of the town, on the shore of Lake 
Champlain—a most beautiful spot on the table land 
between the lake on the one side, and Winooski river 
on the other, and about eighty feet above the water of 
the lake. Immediately on the top of the abrupt bank 
of the lake, was an open grove of pines of some ten 
acres, affording a cool and delightful shade. Next 
east of the grove were Floral Hall and Mechanics’ 
Hall. Stalls for horses, pens for cattle, sheep and 
swine, and posts for hitching, &c. were north of the 
halls, extending westerly into and around the north 


end of the grove. The seats, capable of seating about 
3,000 persons, facing east, occupied the centre of the 
ground, and east of them was the track for trotting, 
half a mile in circuit. The view from the ground was 
extensive, varied, and beautiful—the lake on the west, 
lying calmly under the majestic Adirondacs on her 
western shore; on the south and east, the village of 
Burlington, and in the far east the varied outline of 
the Green Mountains, from the valley of Lamuille to 
the Otter creek. 

The chief attractions of the fair were the ‘‘caval- 
cades,” or marching of the different families of horses 
over the course—once around the track at a walk, once 
around at a slow trot, and then if any of the owners 
in that family wished to show the speed of their horses, 
they had the opportunity, from one to five going at a 
time. These cavalcades took place several times each 
day. : 

The display of horses was generally spoken of as 
the best yet made atany Vermont State Fair. It cer- 
tainly was very creditable tothe State. The predomi- 
nant color was black, and probably more belonged to 
the Black Hawk than to any other one family. Ethan 
Allen, the Myrick horse, the Root horse, and the old 
and young Rattlers, seemed to have established char- 
acters fur speed, and were the general favorites on the 
ground. 

Among the more noticable and valuable animals, 
were a large gray gelding, owned by Mr. Herrick, of 
Winooski Falls; a very fine Black Hawk mare, owned 
by Judge Willson, of Hinesburgh, and a span of car- 
riage horses, own brothers, the get of Long's ‘Sir 
Henry,” owned by D. D. Howard, Esq., of Burlington, 
the latter entered only for exhibition. The display of 
breeding mares and colts was small and inferior. 

There were but few cattle on the ground. Thefarm 
of Ezra Meech, jr., of Shelburne, was represented by 
some seventy head of good cattle, mostly grade Dur- 
hams. The remainder of the State furnished about as 
many more, mostly grade Devons and Durhams. A 
full-blooded Alderney bull was exhibited by L. B. 
Englesby, Esq., of Burlington. As a whole, the show 
of cattle was meagre in point of numbers, and inferior 
ip poiyt of quality. 

Of sheep but few were exhibited, and that few hardly 
worth the notice of the breeder. 

The display of swine was not large, but was re- 
markably fine. Messrs. Drew & Prouty, and Mr. 
Blodgett, of Burlington, and Mr. Brownell, of Willis- 
ton, were the chief exhibitors. It was refreshing to 
see, in at least one class of animals exhibited, a mani- 
fest desire for improvement in the breed, guided by 
skill and intelligence. 

The display in and around Mechanics’ Hall was good. 
In addition to the latest and best of agricultura! im- 
plements made in Vermont, New-York, and elsewhere, 
specimens of cloth from the woolen and cotton mills, 
and of wooden manufacture, from the occupants of the 
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Pioneer Mechanic Company’s shop of Burlington, gave 
unmistakeable evidence of the skill of the manufac- 
turers and mechanics of Burlington. 

loral Hall was tastefully decorated with flowers in 
great profusion for the season. A large and beautiful 
collection of paintings, some of them of great value, 
occupied the larger portion of the centre partition of 
the hall. The display of fruits was good, and the num- 
ber of fine specimens of the choice varieties of our best 
fruits, was exceedingly creditable to the fruit growers 
of Vermont. Fioral Hall wae too small to accommo- 
date, by advantageous and tasteful display, its con- 
tents, and a portion of itslimited room was appropria- 
ted by vendors of fancy shells and other fancy wares, 
not only for the exhibition but also for the actual sale 
of their wares. 

The products of the dairy shown, were limited in 
quantity, but most superior in quality. 

This exhibition, like former ones, did not give a fair 
or even creditable representation of the agricultural 
products of the State as a whole. It did not give evi- 
dence of the intelligence, the energy, and the progress 
of Vermont farmers, in any respect, save that of rais- 
ing horses for trotting. We think this is like to be the 
case for some time to come, unless the society abandons 
the, to say the least, questionable plan of including 
within their inclosure a race course. 

—f—— 


A Little More about Draining. 





Messrs. Tucker & Soxn—I have had a peach or- 
chard for some thirty years on high land. I generally 
planted it with potatoes. In dry seasons they were 
always very small, and the ground so hard it was next 
thing to impossible to get a spade or dung-fork into the 
ground to get out the potatoes. In a wet season they 
were large enough, but the greater part rotted, and 
sometimes the whole. The trees in the lower end of 
the field were unthrifty, and died out in a few years. 

You know I think draining the radical cure for all 
the ills that land or its products are heir too; and a 
few years ago I went at draining it, by laying out a 
drain across the lower end to empty into a drain in the 
field adjoining, and then parallel drains up to the 
higher end of the orchard, 2U feet apart, and put a 
man to digging the same in a dry season. After he 
had been at work a few hours, I went to see how he 
was getting along. When ssked how he got on, he 
said—" Shure, sur, this land don’t want draining—its 
too dry intirely, and so hard that water could never 
get into it at all, at all.” I told him when he got that 
drain the whole ‘ength and three feet deep, I expected 
signs of water. About four hours afterwards I asked 
if he got any water. He said no, but it sweats in the 
bottom. Next morning there was a run of water, and 
so it was in all the drains. 

Now for the result. First, I have never had a rot- 
ten potato in it since. In a wet season they come out 
clean. Before draining, in a wet time they were so 


coated with clay one could scarcely know whether they 
were potatoes or stones. We have seldom bad a great- 
er drouth than this season, yet my potatoes are very 
large, and you can pull a stalk, and then put in your 
hand and bring out the fine white potatoes without 
using spade or fork. I am sure the excess of produce the 
first year, paid all the cost of drainage; and the im- 
provement in the peaches is equally marked. I feel 
confident that every man that could see the imgrove- 
ment would go and do likewise. JoHN JuHNSTON. 
Near Geneva, N. Y. 
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An Important Invention—New Plow. 





We see in the western papers, notices of a newly 
invented plow, which promises to be a very valuable 
acquisition, if what is said of it is correct. Mr. E. 
Axsott, former editor of the Valley Farmer at St. 
Louis, writes to that paper as follows: 


This afternoon we rode out on the prairie to witness 
the first experimental trial of a new prairie plow, the 
first of which has just been finished atthe Eag!e foundry 
in this city. Mr. Jesse Frye, its inventor and builder, 
is a most ingenious mechanic, and by the production 
of this implement has placed himself in the front rank 
of inventors. The plow of which we speak is styled 
* An adjustable anti-friction carriage plow ;’’ and when 
we say that with two horses attached to it, a furrow 
twenty-four inches wide and five inches thick was rapid- 
ty turned in the toughest kind of prairie sod, and that 
too in ground that had been beat down by cattle, and 
dried by the summer’s drought, until it was as hard 
and as dry as ground can be, our readers will not think 
us extravagant when we style it one of the greatest in- 
ventions of the age. Moreover inthis trial, the driver 
of the team and the inventor of the plow, both heavy 
men, rode at their ease on aseat prepared for the pur- 
pose and placed over the plow. It appears a very 
simple machine, easily adjustable, and not liable to 
get out of repair. An ordinary plowman ean ride at 
his ease, manage the plow and drive his team without 
any difficulty. A select number of the best mechanics 
and scientific men of this city, all, without a dissent- 
ing voice, pronounced themselves wonderfully pleased 
at this success, and considered that it would save at 
least 75 per cent. of the power usually employed in 
breaking prairie. Several farmers present affirm, that 
with a team of four horses, they could easier break 
four acres per day of prairie, than they could two acres 
with an ordinary breaking team of twelve oxen. Some 
of the peculiarities about this plow are: 

First--It is supported on a carriage which runs on 
four wheels. This carriage takes all the weighi of the 
plow, leaving nothing to be dragged on the ground. It 
also overcomes all the /and side friction—the share be- 
ing held firmly in its position by its attachment to the 
frame of the carriage, cannot press upon tbe land side. 
Thus when the plow is out of the ground, a boy twelve 
years old can move it all about the lot, a feat not easily 
performed by two men with anordinary breaking plow. 

Second—The mold-board is composed of anti-fric- 
tion rollers, which are arranged in the most scientific 
manner, so as to lift the turf and turn it over, with the 
least possible resistance, thus overcoming nearly all 
the friction from this operation. 

We believe Mr. Frye has perfected an improvement 
in the plow which is of immense importance to the 
farmers of our country, and asthe principle is equally 
applicable to plowing all kinds of land, we predict a 
great change in the manner of performing this hither- 
to laborious but necessary part of farm labor. We 
learn from Mr. Frye that he will visit several of the 
fairs this fall. 


We add to the above the following from the J/linois 
Farmer: 


On the 16th August, there was a public trial of this 
plow on the Sangamon Bottom Prairie, at what is call- 
ed ‘“‘ Marsh’s Ferry.” The trial was made on what is 
called ‘swamp ground,” the toughest piece of ground 
that could be found on the whole prairie. The plow 
was put into the ground about three o’clock, and was 
drawn by four horses. It did the work well, cutting 
some twenty-six inches. The ground was, of course, 
baked hard. It was hard work for the horses; but it 
was conceded by good farmers present, that eight yoke 
of cattle would not have drawn a common plow, cut- 
ting the same width which was cut by the Adjustable 
Plow, with anything like the ease with which the 
horses did their work. 
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At the close of the trial, the company present was 
organized into a meeting, and the following resc)ution 
passed : 

Resolved, It is the sense of this meeting that the 
“Adjustable Anti-Friction Carriage Plow,” invented 
by Mr. Jesse Frye, is an important improvement on 
any plow now in use, and will do wore work with less 
power than any plow with which we are acquainted. 

We need only add, that since the above noticed trial 
of the plow was made, it has been subjected to several 
other trials, and in all cases has been successful. The 
exact amount of the power saved cannot be ascertained 
except by the use of the dynamometer. 

To see two or three horses breaking prairie with a 
plow cutting twenty-six inches—-the plowman sitting 
comfortably on a seat above the plow—having the 
team and the plow at his perfect control—is a gratify- 
ing and wonderful sight, even in these days of pro- 
gress. —~e 


To Preserve Trees from Mice. 





Mr. Davin Gray, of Deerfield, Oneida county, who 
has several large young orchards, recently informed 
me that for the last two or three years he has used a 
very simple preventive against the girdling propensi- 
ties of mice, which has succeeded in every case. He 


adds one pound of tallow to two quarts of common tar, 
melts and mixes thoroughly, and applies while warm 
with a paint brush, to the trunks of his young trees, 
from the ground as high up as he thinks there is dan- 
ger of their being gnawed. He makes the application 
just before winter sets in; any time late in the fall will 
answer. This simple application he finds entirely sue- 
cessful, for while his neighbors have suffered largely 
from mice, he has not lost a tree. He is very confident 
that common tar thus mixed and applied has no inju- 
rious effect upon the trees. 

Mr. Gray’s plan commends itself for its simplicity, 
and if it proves as successful with others as it has with 
him, of which I have no doubt if properly applied, it 
will prove of great value to those who wish to raise 
orchards or nurseries.’ D. 8. Herrron. 


Messrs. Epitors —I give you my preventive for 
mice girdling trees. It issimple andeffective. Apply, 
late in the fall, melted tar, with a swab, completely 
covering the tree at the ground, and up the body as far 
as there is ¢ny danger from mice. It is sure. pb. E. 
t. Burnt Hills, N. Y. 

—p>— 
The Rose Bug. 





After reading an interesting description of the Rose 
Bug and its habits, in the September No. of the Cul- 
tivator, from the pen of Dr. Fitcn, I am led to make 
a few remarks upon its habits in this neighborhood. 
Twenty years ago this insect was very plenty here ; 
every rose and elder bush was covered with them. 
They became more numerous every year. The choic- 
est varieties of the cherry suffered most from their 
depredations ; they attacked these as svon as they be- 
gan to ripen, and the owner was fortunate if he secur- 
ed enough fora taste. They then, from their increas- 
ing numbers, attacked the apples, and bid fair to des- 
troy all the fruit. Farmers became alarmed at their 
increasing numbers. The next season they were less 
numerous, and have been decreasing sinee up to this 
time. It is now very rarely to be seen—almost ex- 
tinct. I do not recollect seeing one this summer. They 
may disappear the same way in localities where they 
are so plenty at present. 

K. S. inquires—“ What can be done next year that 
will save the grape?” I know of notbing that will 
drive them away except such remedies as Dr. Fitch 
proposes—that is by crushing them, or covering the 
vine from them; but he may not have them to con- 
tend with another year. Joun W. Lequear. King- 
wood, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 












































Reflections at a County Fair. 





Ten years ago and more, I was in the practice of 
attending county fairs, in one of the States, where after 
an interval of one decade of years, it was again my 
lot to be present. In those early days there was little 
to encourage the hard-working, enterprising, and self- 
denying officers—the number of spectators in attend- 
ance was at most but a few hundred, and ai! that was 
to be seen was open to the wide world; a fee even so 
small as a few cents for seeing the sight would not 
have been tolerated. Now, although the grounds were 
enclosed by a high fence, and a snug fee was exacted 
of every visitor, yet there were at least fifteen thousand 
persons present, and [ learned that in that part of the 
State twenty thousand was by no means an unusual 
number. The funds of these societies were thus large- 
ly maintained, and there was little of that hard-work- 
ing, up-hill business once required. This would have 


been indeed very gratifying, had I not observed a strik- 
ing difference in another direction. Formerly, every 
thing connected with the operations of the society with 
which I was most familiar (and the others in that part 
of the State were much like it,) tended to the develop- 
ment of the most valuable information; and all the 
spectators to a man (or woman, as the case might be) 
were busily occupied in examining the fine animals, 
and learning where the breed could be procured, how 
to raise such large and fat oxen, how those fine squashes 
and excellent watermelons were cultivated, what was 
the secret in making that excellent firkin of butter, and 
those large and magnificent cheeses, which was the 
best made plow in the county, and whose thrashing- 
machine run with the least friction. The reports con- 
tained much of the highest value on raising the dif- 
ferent crops—the results of experiments on manures, 
underdraining, and other departments of profitable 
farming. 

But at this present fair, I observed that a great 
change had come over the spirit of thedream. Of the 
fifteen thousand persons present, there were about forty- 
five engaged in examining the new farming imple- 
ments of which there were some quite meritorious, and 
perhaps twice that number, including mostly ladies, 
were in the “ hall’ (shanty) devoted to stoves, fruits, 
and vegetables, cheese and butter, and the various 
household articies. The cattle had a few occasional 
visitors, who passed quickly along the line of posts to 
which they were tied, made a few random remarks, 
the general run of which was, “I left a great deal 
better oxen than these, fo home’’—* Them air cows 
aint a touch to mine,” &c., &c., and passed on. The 
race-course was the great object of attraction, through- 
out the day. Early in the day, this ring, (nearly en- 
circling the entire grounds,) was taken by some twenty 
or thirty drivers of various grades, in buggies, sulkies, 
carriages, wagons, &c., most or all of which endeavy- 
ored to show the speed of their horses. Some trotted 
their teams at the moderate pace of only ten or twelve 
miles an hour; others more ambitious, in light bug- 
gies, and with unlit cigars, or sticks to imitate them, 
were not satisfied with anything less than fifteen or 
twenty miles, while occasionally those were all passed 
like drift wood, by the flying sulkies drawn by the 
* two forties,” the drivers of which appeared to regard 
with great contempt their slower competitors. As one 
eet of charivteers wore out their steeds, others took 
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their places, so that the ring was kept well thronged 
for several successive houts. Nineteen twentieths, at 
least, of all the spectators at the fair, were intently 
watching these perfurmances the day through. 

These doughty champions, suffered however, a total 
eclipse when the “Jadies’’ took the course. It was 
my fortune to be so near to them during the half hour 
they were assembling, as to observe every expression 
of their countenances. They were mostly quite young, 
or from twelve to twenty years of age. One of the 
most prominent, who evidently regarded herself as 
handsome, had a rich and costly dress, her face wreath- 
ed with dimples and smiles, and marked with an emi- 
nently self-satisfied air. A second had very little ex- 
pression of any kind on her rather homely face, and 
her moderate intellect had apparently been wholly di- 
rected to the business of riding a horse. A third, quite 
young, was conspicuous for a sharp nose, peaked chin, 
a close-pressed mouth and a determined air; I was told 
that the horse on which she sat was a full-blood racer, 
and that, as railroad men say, she knew how to “ work 
him up to avery limited time-card.” A fourth was 
evidently more unused than these to exhibit herself 
before the assembled thousands who were intently 
watching, and she looked pale and agitated. The 
others had their peculiar combinations more or less of 
these various characteristics. 

At length the President announced that the commit- 
tee was full, and the word was given to ‘‘ move.” 
Speed was regarded as the chief merit, judging from 
the results. I held my stop-watch,—the first half mile 
was completed in two minutes—the second in a minute 
and a hailf—the horses bent themselves to the work 
with the utmost energy—and after a sufficient amount 
of ‘immortality ”’ had been thus earned, and various 
other feats and curvettings had been performed, the 
race was finished. The delight of the spectators ap- 
peared to be unbounded, and every other object of at- 
traction on the ground, was forgotten by nearly all 
present. 

There were several questions occurred to me on look- 
ing over the scene, and observing the great difference 
which existed between this fair and those [ had seen 
in that State in former years. The following were 
some of them :— 

What portion of the 15,000 in attendance would 
have come, if this race course had been left out of 
the arrangements ? 

How many of these spent half an hour or more in 
examining the implements, animals, &c.? 

What was the exact and specific amount of valuable 
information which they derived on the whole from 
witnessing all day the trotting, cantering, and swift 
galloping ? 

What amount of money was bet on the speed of these 
horse-racing girls, among the spectators ? 

How many of these young ladies who were so skill- 
ful in managing blood horses, can milk a cow, make a 
cheese, work a roll of butter, darn a stocking, make a 
shirt, cut out a dress, write a letter handsomely, spell- 
ing all the words correctly, and folding and superscrib- 
ing it neatly, make a loaf of good bread, cook a dish 
of food for an invalid, and speak a pleasant word and 
administer comfort, when others are fretting from dis- 
tress, impatience, or grief? 

How many of these girls, who ride as a “ healthy 
exercise,’’ would do so, if their riding was coufined ex- 
clusively to the back lots of a farm where no one could 
see them? Orwhen it might also be practically ap- 
plied, as for instance in plowing or cultivating cura 
and potatoes ? 

What amount of health is promoted by the intense 
excitement and extraordinary exertion consequent on 
such a public exhibition of their persons and perform- 
ances ? 

What is the exact amount of public benefit thus con- 
ferred upon the community at large, requiring the as- 
sembling of 15,000 intelligent farmers and others, at 
an expense of $30,000 in time, &c., &c., and the pa- 
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tronage of a dignified agricultural society,—taking 
this benefit in al] its moral and social bearings ? 

I wish it to be distinctly understood, that these in- 
quiries and suggestions are not made with any dispo- 
sition to object to or find fau't with this healthful ex- 
ercise, but merely to assist the officers of agricultural 
societies in estimating its effects and benefits. Senex. 

—j— 


Rearing and Training Colts. 





Messrs. Eprtors—I have of late noticed in your 
paper, a number of views in relation to training colts, 
and if the subject is not already exhausted, I will cast 
in my mite with the rest. 

Commencing at the foundation: select just such a 
mare for breeding, as above all others you would pre- 
fer to use yourself; sufficiently compact to keep easy, 
and perfectly sound, wind, limb and body—without 
fault or blemish. 
faults or blemishes, and wish to try her as a breeder, 
do so. If her colts prove number one, keep her—if 
not, let her pass into the kands of dealers in second- 
hand horses. If your mare is mild and tractable, as 
she should be, she might be judiciously used (not driven 
too fast,) until three weeks before foaling. (I have 


worked them to within two days without injury.) If 
work is an important part, let them foal about Ist 
June, then you can work them at your spring farm 
work until middle of May, when they should be turn- 
ed out to grass. 

In selecting a sire, choose one of good size, allother 
things being equal—(every one hundred pounds above 
one thousand, added to the weight of a good three or 
four year old coit, will add $25 to his selling value)— 
but know that he is sound every way, round propor- 
tions, that will keep easy, broad between the eyes, a 
show of courage, with an inviting, intelligent counte- 
nance. Let his pedigree be good, and find it out. If 
he is advertised for what he is not—that is, with a de- 
sign to deceive in pedigree, reject him, even if he is 
the best horse you ever saw, and tell the owner plainly 
the reason—that honesty will answer your purpose, 
and a forged pedigree will not. 

Now, presuming you have a good colt, do well by 
him the first winter; the second and third winters he 
will bear coarse keeping as well as any stock you have. 
Should not approve of too much straw, and sheep and 
oxen orts; coarse hay fodder will do; and if the colt 
gets thin there will be no permanent injury, provided 
his hair keeps a thrifty look ; he will come up in four 
weeks at grass. Always give good pasturing in sum- 
mer. Summer feed is too cheap to keep any stock 
short. 

Halter break any time from three weeks to three 
years old, as you find for your convenience. Take 
him into a small yard free from stone; put on your 
halter, one he cannot break; take a small stick in 
your hand, that he may be afraid to jump on you; be 
gentle, and not frighten or hurt him. If the coit runs 
back, follow him. You can run forward as fast, as he 
runs back. If the colt runs forward, hold on; do not 
run, but pullhim round; aman can pull round a large 
colt; do not get behind him, but keep at the side; 
learn him to lead by pulling side ways. In that way 
you have the advantage. He will very soon follow 
you around, and soon after that forward. 

In hitching, hitch in away they will not be tempted 
to pull and continue it. Hitchthem in the stable with 
a few oats or some good hay in the manger, or hitch to 
the old mare’s neck, with not more than one foot of 
slack halter. Be gentle, and your colt will be halter 


If you have a mare that has any 


broke in less time than I have been writing how to do 
it. 


Now allowing the colt is well halter broke, and has 
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come to the fall or winter past three years old, and is 
in good spirits and good condition, put on your bridle; 
buckle it rather tight on the top of the head, as that 
will draw the bit so far into the mouth as to prevent 
their throwing the tongue overthe bit. Let them stand 
with a bridle on some two or three hours at three or 
four different times. (I have known colts with a loose 
bridle, and put at once into the bitting machine, to 
throw the tongue over the bit and ever after carry it 
there, and if they carry the tongue over the bit, they 
will be most likely to carry it out of the mouth.) Put 
on your bitting machine. Draw your colt’s head in but 
little at first. Turn him into a yard where the fence 
is smooth, that his bridle may not get caught. The 
colt may be bitted some half a dozen times, two or 
three hours at atime, drawing his head in a little 
more each time, but never unnaturally close, or so as 
to sore his mouth in the least. If he begins to sweat 
and becomes very uneasy, you may conclude he is too 
tightly bitted and should be released. The reason why 
I should wait till the fall or winter after the colt is 
three years old, before beginning to break, is, that I 
should never commence to break before the colt is old 
enough to work, and all the work a colt does before 
that age will be done at the expense of his growth; 
besides, at and after that age, a colt will bear consid- 
erable strain and effort without affecting his shape or 
future good, while previous to that age, some uncalled 
for effort in breaking may forever affect his goodness. 

If you wish to learn him to follow you, now is the 
time. It can be done in half an hour while he is in 
the bit. If you have always been gentle with him he 
will not avoid you, but come up to you and by rubbing 
against you indicate that he wants the bridle off. Get 
afew oats ina measure anda stick in your hand, 
shake the measure that he may hear the sound of the 
oats, and say ‘‘come here;’’ when he has eat a few 
outs, raise up your stick and go away from him; keep 
your stick in a way that he will not dare come very 
near for fear; then put down your stick, shake your 
measure, and say ‘come here,” and you will see him 
coming. When he has eaten a little, raise up your 
stick and drive him away. When he shows a disposi- 
tion to come back, drop your stick, exhibit your mea- 
sure, and say “come here.” You may start and walk 
off, he will be at your heels. You may now practice 
with your oats and without, as you find necessary; he 
will understand your language if he is not hurt or 
seared. 

Now if you wish to ride him with the least trouble, 
take him into the stable, shut the door, hitch in the 
stall—(presuming it is not less than five feet wide and 
ten feet in the clear overhead)—lay your breast upon 
his shoulder—-next jump so that your body will lay 
across him; do so several times; now bring yourself 
around astride aim. Get off and on as many times as 
you please. Now open the door, unhitch your colt, 
and ride where you please. If he is not inclined to 
stand for you to get on—make him stand while you get 
off and on, two or three times before starting. Now 
put on an old harness, hitch him in the stable, with the 
traces tucked through so that they will dangle about 
his hind legs, and let him stand some three or four 
hours. Then take him out, and either lead or drive 
him in the harness, enough to feel that he is not to be 
hurt. If you have a steady horse it will be the least 
trouble to put your colt in at the side of it, but if not, 
turn your wagon or sleigh into fair sailing; let some 
one take the colt by the head while you hitch him to 
the wagon and get in—(hitch him to no two wheeled 
affair unless you want your neck broke, nor to any go 
round process.) If there is much fear that the colt 
will kick, check him up pretty close at first, and he 
will not be likely to get his heels very high. Be gen- 
tle and patient—have no sharp bits on him from the 
first, and do not hold him too tight. Let the other 
man lead bim a short distance, and then do up the 
halter. If he jumps and plunges, keep in the wagon 
and be patient. I never get out so long as cvit, wagon 
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and harness ho!d together. Do not let him go ou':fa 
walk, nor even know that he can trot, until you have 
driven him several miles up hill and down on a walk, 
and then not until you can say he drives as kind and 
nice on a walk as an eldhorse. After the first day get 
into your wagon to back him; drive any and every- 
where you would an old horse, only be gentle and pa- 
tient, and very cautious how you use the whip. 

And now that he is fine, fat and sleek, beep him so 
Feed a little grain, and use him carefully every day 
until he has become accustomed to the harness, and you 
fee! safe with him anywhere. Never drive him so but 
that you know he will be as weil off the next morning 
asthe morning previous. Three year old flesh on a 
horse seven years old is worth a dollar a pound, and 
like old cheese growing better every year. If yourcolt 
is inclined to shy in the harness, drive up to the object 
or as near it as practicable, stop him and let him stand 
awhile. Practice it invariably, and you will soon have 
a gentile horse. Do not brag how fast he can go until 
he is seven years old. Do not trust your boys out of 
sight with the colt. Let them take the old horse; if 
he has been managed upon wy principle he is a good 
one, and if not your colt will soon be no better. 

lf you have a good colt that you wish spoilt, send 
him out to a reputed colt breaker, one who will bit him 
square to the mark, and with whip and spur push him 
right to the point, so that in three weeks you will have 
a colt breke scientifically, physically and constiiution- 
ally—fiesh gone and going, mouth raw, appetite gone, 
spirits gone—will have the scratches, from derange- 
ment of system, for the rest of the winter, and if in 
the spring you turn him out to grass, he may come up 
in the fall to half the value he had the fall before, 
{less $15 paid for breaking.) We hardly realize how 
easy it is to spoil a good colt, and the good ones are 
the easiest spoiled) I have seen many one hundred 
and fifty-dollar colts in six weeks time brought down to 
one hundred dollars, and never again get above that 
price, all from not knowing how they should be treated 
and what they can bear. 

I find when I go out to buy, only about one horse in 
seven, among horses over seven years old, that can be 
relied upon in every point. In reply is your horse 
sound andright? Y-e-e-s, for anything I know. He 
had the horse-distemper last year, since which he has 
had a little cough sometimes, .or he has a alight bunch 
on one joint—was a little lame at first, but have seen 
nothing of it of late. Or he favored one fure-fout a 
little some time ago; or he bites the manger a little; 
or he ran away and broke my wagon, since which I 
hardly dare trust my children with him. ‘‘ Now I think 
the horse worth $140, yet as I wish to dispose of him 
I will take $125.” While the fact is hardly admitted 
that he is wind-broke, heavey, foundered, spavined, or 
run away, and ten chances he has two or three of the 
above complications or others worse, which induce 
the owner to dispose of him $15 less than the price of 
a sound horse. 


Now when you go to buy, if the horse is admitted to 
have now or to have ever had the least fault or blem- 
ish, leave him for the next man, even though you can 
buy him at half price. (I dare not trust myself to 
buy amongst strangers, and rather buy a colt and work 
him into a horse than buy among acquaintances.) And 
if you get a horse on your hands that is not what he 
should be, no matter what you paid, sell him to adeal- 
er in second-hand horses, and not try to palm him off 
for what he is not. Do not sacrifice your reputation as 
an honest man by a few dollars on a horse ; as if you 
sell under any want of true coloring, the man to whom 
you sell and his friends will carry just as good an opin- 
ion of you as you will of the man of whom you bought. 
And will you be likely to buy of him again a horse or 
any thing else? 

What [ have said is designed for those who buy 
horses out of necessity, and for those who make the 
rearing and disposing of colts one branch of an honest 
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living, and not for jockeys or horse speculators. I 
should like to say more in relation to feeding and driv- 
ing borses of different ages, &c., but am getting tired 
of it, and had I supposed I should have written so 
much vould not have undertaken it; and fearing the 
reader has become tired before the writer, I close. C. 
QO. Perxins. Becket, Berkshire Co., Mass, 

We are much obliged to Mr. P. for the above, and 
hope he will favor us with his views on feeding and 
driving horses. —— 


The Albany County Fair. 





The exhibition of this society, last week, elicited a 
fair display of the agricultursl and mechanical pro- 
ductions of the county. In respect to steck—particu- 
larly eattle—it manifested the more general favor with 
which our farmers are beginning to look upon improv- 
ed animals, and the enterprise with which a number 
have engaged in procuring and breeding them. We 
tegret that the herds of imported and other fine cattle, 
belonging to several eminent breeders in this city and 
vicinity, were not also represented. The Short-horns 
of Dr. WenpELL, Ayrshires of Mr. Prentice, and 
Herefords of Mr. Cornine, would have added much at 
least, to the variety and interest of the exhibition— 
scarcely a specimen of either of the two last breeds 
being on the grounds. Among the Short-horns shown, 
there were some excellent animals, but the Devons 
were, of the two, the best represented, including sev- 


eral which must have compared favorably with those 
at any showin the country. Horses were out in larger 
numbers, we understood, than on previous occasions. 
Sheep and swine were tolerably numerous. There was 
a large and good show of poultry. Fruit and flowers 
were fine, the former remarkably so—vegetables also 
good, and agricultural implements well represent- 
ed. Wesaw one cheese and a small assortment of 
butter—numerous cooking and other stoves, many of 
them ‘fired up’ for operation—some well finished car- 
riages of different kinds—a good turn-out of the vari- 
ous articles of production or sale in city stores, and an 
average display of household manufactures, including 
bread and embroideries, flannels and fancy work. We 
go on to notice the contributions of individuals as much 
in detail as our space will allow. 

Among the Short-horns, William Hurst was the lar- 
gest exhibitor,—his show including ‘ Balconi’ by Bal- 
co, now not quite two years old, purchased at Col. Mor- 
ris’ sale ; a good bull and yearling bull-calf by Da- 
mon, one or two cows and heifers of more than average 
merit, and a very pretty and promising heifer calf 
three months old—also two cows ‘Zephyr’ and ‘ Ag- 
nes,’ and a heifer calf out of the latter by 2d Lord 
Eryholme, which last three he has recently purchas- 
ed from Joun D. Tuorp, of Castleton. William Bul- 
lock had also several head of good Durhams—a bull 
sired by Prince of Wales which took the first prize in 
his class last year, and two or three females worthy of 
particular notice. Peter Van Wie of Bethelem exhib- 
ited a good three-year-old bull by ‘ Damon ;’ William 
Janes of Albany, an excellent cow; O. F. Jacobson of 
Bethelem, Abram R. Oliver of New Scotland, and one 
or two more, were the other principal contributors. 

In Devons, Capt. Hilton of New Scotland, showed 
the bull ‘ Empire,’ his purchase of which from a gen- 
tleman in Columbia Co., was sometime ago noticed in 
our paper. This animal is from the Hurlbut stock, 
and has attracted much attention wherever he has 
been shown. He now carried off not only the first 
prize in his class, but the sweepstakes prize as the best 
bull of any breed on the grounds. Capt. Hilton also 
exhibited three cows purchased at Col. Morris’ sale, 
‘ Edith’ imported, ‘ Ruth’ bred by Col..M., and ‘Rouge’ 
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bred by Mr. Patterson of Maryland—all beautiful an- 
imals, the first remarkably so. Edith and Ruth re- 
ceived the first prizes, respectively, as cow and heifer, 
and Rouge the second prize. The best two-year-old 
bull on the ground was that of Peter McHarg of New 
Scotland, ‘ Chief,’ by Mr. Waimwright’s Osceola. He 
is a fine and handsome animal. John Conger, Wester- 
lo, H. R. Jolly, Bethlehem, and J. C. Beil, Albany, 
were #mong other exhibitors. 

Of Working Oxen, there was a good show. <A yoke 
of Capt. Hilton’s, others belonging to Peter Van Wie, 
Peleg Wheaton of Preston Hollow, Jonn Witbeck, and 
P.D. R. Johnson of New Scotland, Charles Cole of 
Westerlo, Jno. Turner of Berne, Jacob L. Ten Eyck 
of Bethlehem, and Peter McHarg, attracted constant 
attention, and among them carried off most of the 
prizes. A pair of yearling steers shown by Mr. Whea- 
ton were very pretty and nicely matched. 

Long Wooled Sheep were exhibited by Geo. Turner 
of Berne, Jurian Winne and Gilbert Wemple of 
Bethlehem, and J. W. Jolly of Coeymans. We noticed 
among exhibitors of Middle-Weoled, the names of 
Messrs. Rosekrans, Loop, Van Wie, Sager, and Booth, 
all of Bethlehem, T. W. Ingalls, of Westerlo, and H. 
W. Mackey of Rensselaerville, the last two of whom 
were also the chief exhibitors of Merinos, Jurian 
Winne received the sweepstakes for the best buck on 
the grounds. 

The Swine were mostly from the styes of William 
Hurst, who appears to have divided the Premiums 
with Henry Bailey of Bethlehem and William Janes 
of this city. 

In Horses we cannot do better than copy the pre- 
mium list :— 

Horses of all work —No. 1, first prize—best brood mare and 
colt, Evert Oliver, New Scotland, Dip. and 310. 2d do., 
Peter McHarg, New Scotland, $5. No. 2, first prize—John 
+ aan Dip. ana $10. 2d do., John Witbeck, New Scoiand, 


). 

Draught Horses—Besi pair, John Appleton, Dip. and #10. 

Singie Draught Horses—Best, Jumes J. Mull, Dip. and $5 
2d do., J. BP. White, Dip. and $5 

Farm Teams—1st prize. David P. Winne, Betilehem, Dip. 
and $10. 2d do., Samuei Rowe, New Scotland, . 

Stallions—1st class, No. 1, N. Rodgers, Dip. and $10. 2d 
do, Hiram Kelsey, $5 

Matched Horses—Rest. Ist prize, Ephraim Bradbury, Dip 
and #10. 2d, E. Frisby, $5. 

For Family Use—David Van Dyck, Dip. and $10. Best 
matched Horses, for light pleasure riding, Jacob Spriugsteed, 
Dip. and #10. 

Discretionary Premiums—C. C. Hoff. Albany, best match- 
ed pair Horses for carriage or road. Also to W. C. Durant, 
Albany, and A. R. Traver, Rensselaer county. 

Matched Draft Horses—tst prize, R. H. Pease, Dip. and 

10 


Single Horses—First, Jacob Springsteed. Albany. Dip. and 
$6. Second, H. Greenman, 33. Tuird, Wim. Springsieed, 
Diploma. 

Single Horses—J. P. White, Ist best, dip. and $6. 2d, E. 
A. Fish, $3. 3d, R. Morrison, dipioma. 

Saddle Horses—Single Ponies—S. M. Parke, Albany, dip. 
and $5. 2d, S. J. Thompson, Albany, dip. and $3. 

Matched Ponies—Isaae P. Lathrop, Albany, Diploma and 


Best Saddle Horse—E. Frisby, Dip. and $6 

Best Stallion Colt 3 years old—Heury Barkman, Berne, 
Diploma and $6 

Best 3 year old Gelding—J. H. Coughtry, New-Scotland, 
Dip. and $6. 2d, Henry Barkman, Berne. 

Best 2 year old Stallion Colt—Simon Vedder, Dip. and $6 
2d, Isase R. Fern, Rensselaer, $3. 

Best 1 year old Stallion—John Kelsey, Rensselaerville, Dip. 
and $6. 2d, Ormie Lagrange, New-Scotiand, 83. 

Best pair Mules—S. M Parke, Bethlehem, $10. 2d, 
D. D. T. More, Watervliet, 85. 


On the Fruit tables there were 23 varieties of 
Plums, 6 of Pears and the Delaware, Catawba, Isabella 
and Winne grapes, shown by Elisha Dorr. The three 
clusters of the Delaware Grape were from a vine set 
out a year ago last spring, that came directly from 
Mr. Thompson, of Ohio. They were consequently 
small, but the flavor such as to make this new variety 
in the opinion of judges here, a decided acquisition. 
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There were remarkably fine looking Peaches shown by 
several individuals. J. W. Luther exhibited a splen- 
dii case of foreign grapes, including 18 varieties, and 
one or two unusually fine clusters of the Black Ham- 
burgh. There was a good display of Pears from the 
city and country. Among the names of the fruit ex- 
hihitors, we notice those of Elisha Mosher and Phillip 
Myers, of Bethlehem, Samuel Warren, of New Scot- 
land, A. Osborn, John Dingwall, R. P. Wiles, E. Corn- 
ing, Jr., and H. B. Lansing. 

In the Flower department John Wilson made an 
excellent show of Dahlias, and other cut flowers, bou- 
quets, &c , and John Dingwall exhibited also beautiful 
asters, pansies and verbenas. A corner of his table 
was occupied by three roots of the famous Diescorea, 
which ran straight down into the ground about eighteen 
inches,—affording some inducement, as Mr. D. thinks, 
to advocate its general introduction, because it will at 
least necessitate the deep ecwlture of the ground. 
There were also one or two-contributions of flowers from 
William Newcomb, of Renssclhver county. 

Among the most extensive Poultry exhibitors were 
E. A. Wendell, with a good variety, including 2 num- 
ber of fine specimens of the different breeds, several 
hutches of rabbits, &e —William Hurst, who seemed 
to have swept fully his share of the prizes—W. R. 
Distell, and A. J. Parker, Jr. 

Messrs. Wheeler, Melick & Co, Emery Brothers, 
and Richard H. Pease had a good variety of Jmple- 
ments in the field, their well-known horse powers, 
threshers, separators, &c., being kept in active opera- 
tion. Wi. Deering & Co. showed a Dederick’s Verti- 
cal Hay Press, of their manufacture. 

We may conclude by the remark that there is no 
county In the State which possesses greater resources 
for 2 good show than our own. We trust our farmers 
will hereafter be still more unanimous in coming for- 
ward to furnish the proof of this, that they will libe- 
rally sustain the enterprise of those of their number 
who have expended largely and judiciously for better 
animals, and that they will do all in their power to 
support and further the interests of their Society. We 
have devoted much more room to its exhibition than 
we might otherwise have done, from the feeling that 
the capital county in the State ought te be regarded 
in some sense as in example to others, and in the hope 
that we who take, in city and in country, a deep and 
vital interest in its agricultural progress, may be en- 
couraged to further and still more extended Jabors to 
promote it. There is room for improvement, always, 
on the accomplishments of one year in the exertions of 
the next, and we shall expect to find ample proof in the 
Exhibition of another fall that the reproach which 
some have cast on our Agricultural community as be- 
hind the age, has been entirely cleared away, and that 
the progress now shown to exist has taken still deeper 
and stronger root among us. 

—— 

Tyr MicniegAN Sussoin PLow.—I have just read 
Mr. FreNcn’s 
gan Subsvil Plow, stating the good effects following its 
use, which, as he says, were plainly to be seen during 
the late severe drought. I would like to have you or 
some of my older and more experieneed brother far- 
mers, inform me whether it would be advisable for us 
to use it here on our soil, which isa dry gravel and 
gravelly.lozm, which bears abundant crops ina wet 
season, but suffers severely fromdrought. Our manner 
of cultivation is to plant corn, either with or without 
manure, on an inverted clover sod; the next season 
sow to oats or other spring grain, followed by rye, after 
which we seed with clover, which is lightly pastured 
one season, then planted with corn again, &e. Could 
we be secured [rom the evil consequences of the droughts 
by which we have suffered so much for the past four 
years by the use of the Michigan plow, we shouh nee 
sider it a good investment of capital and labor. 
Younes Farmer. Pittstown, Rens. Co., N. Y. 


communication on the use of the Michi- 
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American Pomological Society. 





This Society commenced the meeting of its biennial 
session at Rochester, on the 24th ult. Twenty States 
and territories were represented, ranging from Maine 
to California. The collection of fruits was unexcelled 
on any former occasion, notwithstanding that not one 
year in twenty has furnished so poor a crop. We are 
unable even to enumerate the contributors of the col- 
lections which came from nearly all the Northern, Mid- 
dle and Western States, and some of the Southern. 
Some of the more prominent collectiens were those of 
Hovey & Co., of Boston, containing 250 varieties of the 
pear, and nearly as large from M. P. Wilder and S. 
Walker, of the same region; Ellwanger & Barry pre- 
sented a reduced collection, rejecting all their poorer 
varieties, and leaving only about 170 sorts. The fruits 
were exhibited in “Corinthian Hall,” and the tables, 
densely filled, occupied the whole of this vast room. The 
business meetings of the Society were held in a separate 
hall, thus avoiding any interruption to the delibera- 
tions by examinations of the specimens, which were 
open to view at all times. 


President WiLpER opened the business with a very 
interesting and most valuable practical address, em- 
bracing among other subjects, that of the production 
of new varieties, artificial modes of keeping fruits for 
long periods, the cultivation of the pear on quince, and 
the invaluable character of the objects of the Society. 
Many important facts on various subjects were men- 
tioned, which we shall notice in a separate article. 

The discussions were carried on chiefly by Marshall 
P. Wilder, Samuel Walker and C. M. Hovey, of Bos- 
ton; J. S. Cabot, of Salem, Mass.; L. Berkmans and 
William Reid, of New Jersey; Dr. Brinckle and Ro- 
bert Buist, of Philadelphia; W. R. Prince and 
Field, of Long Island; Joshua Pearce, of Washington 
city; H. E. Hooker and P. Barry, of Rochester; B. 
Hodge, of Buffalo; Charles Downing, Dr. Grant and 
A. Saul, of Newburgh; M. B. Bateham, of Columbus, 
Ohio; A. H. Ernst, of Cincinnati; F. K. Phoenix, of 
Illinois; E. D. Hobbs, of Kentucky; West- 
brook, of North Carolina, and many others. It is not 
often that a greater array of intellect and knowledge 
is found in any deliberative body. 

The list of fruits recommended in former years as 
worthy of general cultivation was taken up for further 
revision. The discussions resulting, brought out a great 
deal of valuable information. The list, with a very 
few exceptions, was left untouched. There were some 
objections. 

The Beurre d Aremberg pear has not generally 
succeeded at the West. A. H. Ernst, of Cincinnati, 
stated that a tree a foot in diameter (grafied when 
large) had borne for several years without producing 
a good specimen. On the other hand, Col. Wilder of 
Boston had never had any that had not ripened well, 
but said that it required high cultivation and a clear 
growth. Others had found it to require similar man- 
agement, and it was voted to recommend it for general 
cultivation only with the best treatment. 

The Fulton was objected to by many, on account of 
its small size and slow growth, although exceedingly 
productive, bearing with little care, and quite hardy. 
Among conflicting opinions, it was allowed to remain 
two years longer on the general list. 

Beurre Clairgeau—at Cincinnati, although large 
and fine looking, it had proved of poor quality. J. §. 
Cabot, of Mass., had not found it so hardy as other 
trees, and had lost many trees. P. Barry said that it 
did not continue to succeed on the quince, but strong 
and vigorous on the pear, where it bears while very 
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young, often two years from the bud. Several spoke 
of its poor success on the quince. : 

Beurre Giffard was highly spoken of by all, and 
had been tested in Massachusetts, New-York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and other States. The only objection was 
the slow and feeble growth of the tree. 

Beurre Superfin—Several were in favor of placing 
it on the list for general cultivation, while others had 
found it so unproductive, that it was concluded not yet 
to admit it to this list. 

The Chancellor was pronounced by Wm. Reid, of 
New-Jersey, as ‘very good,” and had always been 
excellent at Philadelphia. At Col. Wilder’s, near Bos- 
ton, it has proved to be one of the poorest in cultiva- 
tion. 

Doyenné Boussock succeeds finely on pear roots, 
and is often poor on quince. It is fine wherever tried 
—in Massachusetts, New-York, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware, and was adopted for general cultivation. 

Beurre St. Nicholas (or Duchess d’Orleans) was 
also placed on this list, having received unanimous 
commendation throughout the Northern, Middle, and 
Western States. 

Howell—was placed on the list for general cultiva- 
tion. There were many voices in its favor—it had 
been tried and found fine at Cincinnati, besides local- 
ities at the east. 

The Kingsessing, an excellent Philadelphia variety, 
had also proved very fine at Boston. It has been pro- 
ved remarkable for its freedom from rotting at the 
core, and has kept after being fully ripe, thirty days 
in a fruit room—a remarkable quality. 

The Lodge is excellent at Philadelphia, and fine at 
Boston—rots at the core in New-Jersey, and flavor 
sometimes quite moderate in Western New-York. It 
remains on the list for trial. 

Onondaga.—A. H. Ernst of Cincinnati had formerly 

regarded this as worthy of general cultivation, but 
for the past few years it had proved so poor in quality 
(although fair in appearance) that he was now pre- 
pared to place it on the rejected list, as wholly worth- 
less. In many other places its quality had not proved 
z00d. 
. The Sheldon had been fruited five years by Ho- 
vey & Co. of Boston, who regarded it as fully equal if 
not superior to any other pear—an early bearer, and 
of uniformly good size—others entertained similar opin- 
ions—and it was placed on the list for general cultiva- 
tion. 

An animated discussion arose in relation to the Vi- 
car of Winkfield, and many opposing opinions were 
expressed. With some it was hard and tasteless— 
other cultivators had generally succeeded in ripening 
it into a fine melting texture, and these attributed the 
failures to the fact that the fruit had never been de- 
veloped sufficiently, by good culture onthe tree. Un- 
less sufficiently grown, it was useless to attempt to soften 
the hard, woody specimens; but where proper matu- 
rity had been attained in growth, they had been found 
to ripen as easy as apples. 

Dr. Brincklé proposed to place the Philadelphia 
and Richards on the list of those promising well, 
which was done, although some members regarded 
them as yet too little known. 

The Schenck (or Hosenschenck) was highly com- 
mended as a large, melting, valuable early pear, and 
and although found to be in some places of inferior qua- 
lity was adopted as promising well. 

The Fredericka Bremer was found variable and 
often poor, according to Charlee Downing, P. Barry, 
Samuel Walker and others, and very liable to rot at 
the core 


Fondante de Comice, proposed by W. Reid, was 
adopted as “‘ promising well” Beurré Langelier 
was placed on the same list. Bergamotte d’ Esperen, 
proposed for this list, was stated to be small, and but 
few knew it. 

Doyenne d’ Alencon (or Doyenné d’hiver nouveau, ) 
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was highly commended by many who had tried it. It 
grows well on quince, and the fruit keeps into spring. 

Beurre d Albret (or Poire d’ Albret) was recommen- 
ded by C. M. Hovey as promising well. Itripens about 
mid-autumn. It was called ‘very good” by those 
who had tried it, and placed on the list of those that 
promise well. 

Bonne des Zees is frequently defective and cracks— 
it was not adopted as promising well. 

Delices d Hardenpont of Angers (distinct from the 
same of Belgium) was adopted by a faint vote as pro- 
mising well, but few knowing it. 

Fondante de Charneuse (or Beurré de Waterloo,) 
was generally recommended as being always fair, and 
never cracking or falling prematurely from the tree. 
A. H. Ernst stated that it succeeds finely at Cincinnati. 
It is a large per, ripening middle and late autumn, 


the Bartlett. It was placed on the list promising well 
by a strong vote. 

Osband’s Summer pear—was highly commended by 
all who spoke of it, as a free grower, and as a hand- 
some, good sized, and very fine fruit. It was placed 
on the list ‘‘ promising well.” 

Beurré Nautais, an early autumn, very fine, and 
handsome pear, was placed on the same list. 

The Graslin pear was highly spoken of by those 
who had tried it. 

The Dix brought out many conflicting opinions. 
The quality of the fruit was highly approved, but its 
tardiness of bearing was looked upon as a serivus ob- 
jection by several. Col. Wilder said he had trees nine- 
teen years old that had never borne, and twenty-five 
years old that had not borne « peck. It cracks badly 
on his grounds. It was also stated that B. V. French, 
of Mass., had trees nineteen years grafted on old stocks 
that had never borne. S. Walker, of the same region, 
had found it to bear in six years; and Paul, 
of Mass, had had fruit on grafts but two years old. 
He regarded it the finest of pears. It had also proved 
excellent and valuable in Indiana. A divided vote 
prevented its being placed on the list for general cul- 
tivation, and it was admitted to the list promising well, 
but not unanimously. 

Bleeker’s Meadow produced an expression of still 
greater diversity. W.R. Prince highly lauded it, re- 
garding it equal to the Seckel. A. H. Ernst, of Cin- 
cinnati, admitted that it was a great bearer and fine 
grower, but the fruit he found ‘ perfectly worthless.” 
J. S. Cabot, of Mass., thought it not worth raising. 
Dr. Brinckle, of Philadelphia, had found it very fine, 
and thought that house-ripening would have rendered 
it so in some instances where it had failed. All ad- 
mitted its unequalled productiveness, its hardiness, and 
free growth, and it was stricken from the rejected list, 





merits. 
Passans du Portugal was likewise sticken off the 
rejected list, as some esteem it. 
GRAPES. 


The Isabella, Catawba, and Diana, being already 
on the list for general cultivation, the Delaware was 
proposed to be added. Charles Downing had found it 
one of the best, hardy, and ripening well. Dr. Brine- 
kle thought it a first-rate native grape—Dr. Grant had 
found it perfectly hardy, and stated that it was first 
discovered in New Jersey, and has been in Ohio some 
25 or 30 years. It was added to the list of those that 
*‘ promise well” 

A. Saul proposed the Rebecca—it was pronounced 
tender, because partly of exotic parentage, not intrin- 
sically hardy. C. Downing said it was perfectly hardy, 


had endured three winters, with a portion of intensely 
severe weather, uninjured. It was recommended as 
promising well. 

Dr. Grant proposed the To Kalon. Prince and Ho- 
vey could hardly distinguish it from Catawba, and 








the growth of the tree somewhat resembling that of 


where it had previously stood, for further trial of its’ 
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but a moderate grower, and Dr. Grant stated that it | 
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therefore thought not worth while to recommend it. 
C. Downing said it was quite a distinct grape from the 
Catawba, and darker and oetter than either that or 
Isabella. Dr. Grant said it was wholly different from 
the Catawba, being “‘ nearly black” in color. <A. Saul 
said it was “ black,” and thought it better than either 
of the others mentioned. Dr. Grant thought it ene 
week earlier than Isabella, and C. Downing as ripen- 
ing at the same time as the Catawba. It was left for 
further examination. 

Graham grape, of Philadelphia. R. Buist recom- 
mended this, being a pure native sort, while several 
other of the new Pennsylvania kinds were from the 
exutic species, or vitis vinifera. 

Union Village—the characte? of this was pronounc- 
ed much the same as that of the Isabella, but a little 
earlier. It was commended as ‘promising well.” 

Concord. C. Downing had fruited it and found it 
about 10 days earlier than the Isabella— Col. Frost of 
Schuyler county, about six days before Isabella—W. 
Reid of New Jersey had found it a week earlier, and 
had formed a more favorable opinion of it than seeing 
it at Boston. HH. E. Hooker of Rochester said that on 
his grounds it was not so early as Diana, but ripened 
about the same time as Isabella. 

A fact was stated by 





Hanford of Indiana, 


_showing the importance of a dry bottom for grapes. 


On a porous soil, vines had withstood 31° below zero, 
but on impervious subsoil they were killed. 


APPLES. 

Several of the fine standard sorts at the east, suc- 
ceed but imperfectly at the south-west—more particu- 
larly the Rhode Island Greening. The Benoni has 
been found fine through the west; and with the Pri- 
mate, was recommended for general cultivation. 

Rambo. This had proved fine throughout the west 
and in California—had been one of the hardiest trees 
for the hard winters of the west. E. D. Hobbs of 
Kentucky said his young nursery and orchard trees 
had withstood 26° below zero uninjured. At the 
north it is smaller, and needs arich soil. In New 
Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania it has somewhat de- 
teriorated—fine in western Pennsylvania. It was re- 
commended for general cultivation by a strong vote. 

King, of Tompkins county, N. Y., had many votes 
for placing it on the list for general] cultivation, but a 
few being against this, it was recommended as prom- 
ising well. The Wagener was placed on the same list. 
The High-top Sweeting, (same as Summer Sweet and 
Sweet June,) which has proved especially valuable 
throughout the west, was adopted for general cultiva- 
tion. The Carolina Red June (ripening closely after 
Early Harvest and for several weeks succeeding,) was 
recommended as promising well. 

The Jonathan elicited higher praise from all quar- 
ters than we expected. J. H. Whitney of Rochester, 
said that two trees on his grounds 10 years old had 
borne more than any 10 others—another case was men- 
tioned of a tree in Cayuga county which bore a bushel 
the fifth year from transplanting. Through the west 
the fruit is large and fine. It was placed on the list 
for general cultivation by a large and general vote. 

PEACHES. 

Bergen’s Yellow was pronounced unproductive in 
Western New-York and North Carolina—in Indiana, 
productive and fine. Scrrate Early York blights 
badly in North Carolina. Gros Mignon, unproduc- 
tive in different places. Morris White, very tender 
in Northern Indiana. Cratford’s Early succeeds 
everywhere, and was adopted for general cultivation. 
The Susquehannah, one of the largest and finest Penn- 
sylvania sorts, was placed on the list, premising well. 

Hill's Chili, recommended by Dr. Sylvester, as “ yel- 
low-fleshed, fine, though hardly first rate,—productive, 
late, and fine for market ;” and by H. E. Hooker, as 
‘well known, homely, but productive and fine,” was 
recommended as promising well. Oldmixon Cling was 
adopted as worthy of general cultivation. Large |W hite 
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Cling, recommended in Downing’s work on fruits, 
brought out conflicting views, and was erased. Dr. 
Brinckle proposed Gorgas, a seedling from Morris’ 
White, but twice its size, and with a red skin and white 
flesh, —adopted as promising well. Madeleine de Cour- 


; iers, were also similarly adopt- |, > 
ey ES Se rer eee See y vord of {iat all events, to have Kingston one of three or four 





ed. Early Tillotson was stated by Hanford of 
Northern Indiana, to have no equal there as an early, 
productive and fine peach ; Westbrook said it 
was highly esteemed in North Carolina—but several 
at the north objected to its strong liability to mildew. 
Thompson, of California, said that the Straw- 
berry peach proved fine there. 
CHERRIES. 

Black Eagle—unproductive in North Carolina—in 
Massachusetts, always takes the first prizes, and is 
decidedly the best variety, according to Col. Wil- 
der. The Downton was erased from the general 
list, for its unproductiveness. The Napoleon Bigar- 
reau was stated to rot badly in Massachusetts and in 
some parts of western New- York—while it was strong- 
ly recommended as succeeding well in New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Newburgh, N. Y., and in nor- 
thern Indiana. It was put on the list “ for certain lo- 
calities.”’ American Amber,—conflicting opinions as 
to its productiveness. The Belle de Choisy was gen- 
erally regarded as unproductive—the Rockport Big- 
arreau, was placed on the list ‘‘ promising well.” Belle 
d’ Orleans, Coe’s Transparent, Early purple Guigne, 
Gov. Wood, and Reine Hortense, were all promoted 
to the list for general cultivation. 


PLouMs. 

Frost Gage was erased from the list on account of 
its liability to the black knot. 

McLaughlin. Col. Wilder said it had proved ex- 
ceedingly fine away in Maine and Nova Scotia, where 
the mercury goes to 30° below zero, and everywhere 
else he has heard from it—tree very hardy, and fine 
grower and bearer, and fruit about equal to Green 
Gage. 

The White Damson, Fellenberg or Italian Prune, 
Duane’s Purple, German Prune, Gen. Hand, Brad- 
shaw, Large Black Imperial, and Pond’s Seedling, 
were placed on the list of those promising well. Prince’s 
Yellow Gage and Lombard were recommended for 
general cultivation. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Orange and French, were placed on the list for gen- 
eral cultivation, and the following recommended as 
promising well, viz: Cushing, Cope, Thunderer (from 
Rivers, resembles Franconia,) Ohio Everbearing, 
American Red Prolific, and Calawissa. The Amer- 
ican ed Prolific was said by W. R. Prince to be the 
great market raspberry of New-York city, habit like 
that of Blackcap—also recommended by W. Lawton 
and others. Some had found it badly affected by 
blight or fungus on the leaves. The Catawissa was 
pronounced by Dr. Brinckle as the best bearer he ever 
saw. Prince said it is a perpetual variety of the Amer- 
ican Red Prolific, already named. 

STRAWBERRIES. , 

McAvoy's Superior, Hooker, Genesee and Long- 
worth’s Prolific, were recommended as promising well. 

New-York city was designated as the place for hold- 
ing the next biennial session of the American Pomo- 
logical Society. oe 

Agricultural Fair of Upper Canada. 
{Correspondence of the Country Gentleman.] 

The Eleventh Annual Fair of the Agricultural As- 
sociation of Canada West, took place at Kingston, Sep. 
23—26. Though not quite equal to the Fair at Co- 
burg last year, (an extended account of which will be 
found in the Co. Gent. of Oct. 18, 1855, vol. 6, p. 256) 
it was a very fine exhibition, alike creditable to the 
Association and the Province. The citizens of King- 
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ston had provided beautiful grounds, about two. miles 
from the city, and erected a ‘‘ Crystal Palace,” at an 
expense of about $8,000! for holding the exhibition of 
fruits, flowers, domestic manufactures, specimens of fine 
arts, &c. I apprehend that an effort will be made 
to have the Fair permanently located at Kingston, or 


places on Lake Ontario, at which the Fair shall be 
regularly held.» 

Last year we said that “the show of Short-horns 
was particularly fine;” this year it was superior to 
that at Coburg. It is gratifying to find that this ex- 
cellent breed of cattle is so popular with the farmers 
of Canada West; and still more so to witness the mar- 
ked improvement in the animale shown at each suc- 
ceeding annual exhibition. F. W. Sronz, Esq, of 
Moreton Lodge, near Guelph, C. W., exhibited a large 
number of Short-horns which I have never seen ex- 
celled in this country or in Great Britain. He has 
within the last two years imported fifty-five head of 
the best Oxford and Dutchess Short-horns that mon- 
ey would purchase. He attended the recent exhi- 
bition of the Royal Agricultural Society at Chelten- 
ham, and bought several of the prize Short-horns, as 
well as a number of South Down and Cotswold sheep— 
some twenty-eight head in all. Wm. Mitver of Pick- 
ering, and Geo. Mitier of Markham, also exhibited 
some superior recently imported Short-horns. Ratpu 
Wank, Jr., of Coburg, exhibited eleven head of good 
Short-horns, and Messrs. MitLerR and Beattie of 
Pickering, and W. & R. Armstrone of Markham, 
showed each an excellent yearling bull, recently im- 
ported. 

Next to the Short-horns, the Galloways were best 
represented. They have been imported into the Prov- 
ince only within the last few years, but it is evident 
that they are destined to become popular. The judges 
in their report say that they ‘‘ consider this breed of 
cattle very valuable, and suited to this country and 
climate.’ They area large, hardy breed of polled 
black cattle, of excellent symmetry and handling pro- 
perties. In winter they are covered with long shaggy 
hair, and their hides would make excellent substitutes 
for Buffalo robes. Geo. and Wm. Ropicx of Hamilton 
township, and W. R.Granam, Esq., of Vaughan, were 
the chief exhibitors. Four head belonging to the lat- 
ter gentleman, were brought direct to the fair ground 
from the vessel in which they were imported. They 
were in excellent condition, having suffered little from 
the voyage—a good proof of their hardiness. 

There were 40 entries of Ayrshires, and among 
them some good specimens of this justly celebrated 
breed for dairy purposes, but on the whole they were 
far inferior to those shown at some previous Fairs of 
the Society, particularly those at Hamilton and Lon- 
don. 

Did we not know that in the western portion of the 
Province there are many large and exeellent herds of 
Devons, we should suppose from the present Fair that 
this old and beautiful breed was not fully appreciated 
in Canada. There were but 15 entries, while of Short- 
horns there were 88; and what is worse, very few of 
those exhibited were at all superior. 

Herefords are either unknown or unappreciated in 
Canaja, There were but 4 entries! We should have 
been glad to have seen the fine herds of E. Cornina, 
Jr. and W. H. SorHam of this State represented there. 
Many of their splendid animals were at Watertown, I 
understand, awaiting our own State Fair, during the ex- 
hibition at Kingston, and it would have been easy to 
have shown them at both places. 

The show of Horses was far inferior to the grand 
display made at Hamilton in 1853, or even to that at 
Coburg last year. There were nearly two hundred 
entries, and among them some very superior horses, 
especially among the “ Stallions for agricultural pur- 
poses ’’—a class of heavy horses of which we have few 
representatives in this country. 

In sheep the entries were as follows: Leicesters 128; 
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South Downs 43; Cotswolds 26; Merino and Saxony 
20; Cheviots 16. 
It will be seen that the Leicesters are by far the 


most popular breed of sheep in Canada. There were 
36 two-year cld Leicester rams, and when drawn out, 
and placed in a row for examination by the judges, 
they made a grand display, as did also the 22 yearling 
rams. JAMES Petty of Hay, exhibited a splendid 
ram, imported this summer; James Dickson of 
Clarke and C. Wacker of London, also showed some 
magnificent Leicesters. Wm. Mitter of Pickering, 
exhibited 28 head of Leicesters, many of them impor- 
ted, and all remarkably good. Geo Mi ver of Mark- 
ham, and many others, also showed excellent Leices- 
ters. 

The show of South Downs was small, For some 
cause or other, this breed is not as popular in Canada 
as it deserves to be. Such sheep as those shown by 
Joun Spencer, of Whitby, and some other Scuth 
Down breeders, ought to commend themselves to Ca- 
nadian farmers. 

We are glid to find such excellent Cotswolds in Can- 
ada. F. W. Strong, Esq., of Moreton Lodge, near 
Guelph, C. W., showed a Jarge number of Cotswolds, 
many of them recently imported, which we have never 
seen surpassed. Geo. & Wm. MILLER, and a few oth- 
ers, aiso showed good Cotswolds. 

Cheviots were shown by Jas. Dickson, of Ciarke, 
Wn. Ropick, of Hamilton, and J. Hawkins of Wolfe 
Island. 

The show of Pigs was far better than at Coburg 
There were 21 entries of the ‘‘ Large Breed,” and 71 
of the “Small Breed.’ Of the former, a Yorkshire 
boar shown by R. Coates, of Oakville, and a York- 
shire sow belonging to C. A. Jorpison, of Port Hope, 
and a Nottinghamshire boar shown by Joun Scortr of 
Montreal, were conspicuous. Of the latter, several 
pens deserve notice. A fine Suffolk boar, shown by 
Mr. Loaan, of Montreal, attracted much attention. 
Tuomas Briaes, Esq., of Kingston, also showed ex- 
cellent Suffolks, and also some beautiful Essex, (of 
FisHer Hosss’ breed,) and a cross between the Cum- 
berland and Essex. JAmMEs Duranp and Major Sapn- 
puER, of Kingston, also showed good Suffolks. Jonun 
Hirtcutns, of Awherst Island, showed a small black 
breed, a cross between the Essex and Chinese, which 
was excellent. F. W. Stone, Esq., of Moreton Lodge, 
near Guelph, showed some recently imported * Small 
Yorkshires,” perfect beauties. James Ramsey, of 
Pittsburg, and J. W ParMENTER of Gananoque, show- 
ed good Berkshires. 

The show of Poultry was very large and excellent. 
The ‘‘chicken fever’ has not yet subsided in Canada, 
judging from the immense number of fowls of the 
Asiatic varieties shown. 

There were fewer implements exhibited thon at 
many previous Fairs. Henry Gone of Wolfe Island, 
exhibited a mowing machine constructed on a new 
principle, which bids fair to be of great value. He 
also exhibits a Cultivator with the teeth fixed on mov- 
able bars, so that they will adjust themselves to any 
irregularities in the ground. H. D. Jonnson of Hain- 
ilton township, exhibited a Reaper with a new contri- 


vance for obviating the side draft, which strikes us fa- | 


vorably. Joun Lent of Cobourg, shows a new Pota- 
to-Digger, which is very ingenious, but we fear too 
complicated. The potatoes are thrown up with a shov- 
el plow on to a revolving carrier, on the principle of 
the common straw carrier. This is so constructed that 
the soil falls through, and the potatoes are delivered in 
a basket. Weheard a farmer remark that on his farm 
he should “get more stones than potatoes.” S. Ecx- 
HART, Of Unionville, also exhibited a Potato-Digger, 
which is said to make good work. Two small plows in 
front of the machine take a furrow from each side of 
the row ; a scoop shovel throws up the potatoes, and a 
revolving harrow follows to bring the potatoes to the 
surface. 

The show of wheat was splendid. The Canada Com- 














pany offer a prize of £25 for the best twenty bushels 
of wheat—the prize wheat to be given to the company. 
There were some eight or nine entries for this premi- 
um, and finer sampies of wheat we have never seen. 
One weighed ‘673 Ibs. per bushel.” Of otber grains, 
vegetables, dairy products, &c., the show was far infe- 
rior to that at Coburg last year. The same may be 
said of fruits, flowers, &c. . 

It was decided to hold the next fair at Brantford. 
Mr. ALEXANDER Of Woodstock, was chosen President 
—an excellent choice. H. 

. ——— 
The Ohio State Fair. 
[Correspondence of the Country Gentleman.] 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1856. 

The fair ground here is beautifully located, and 
all the arrangements are most capital. It lies within 
the corporation Jimits, and thus easy of access from 
the hotels. It is perhaps rather too cramped, but ly- 
ing where it does, this could not be avoided. The first 
day was, unfortunately, rainy, and on the second, the 
wind blew strong and cold, and there were occasional 
showers, so that the attendance on neither day was 
very large. To-day, the third day, being pleasant, 
though cool and rather windy, the crowd has been im- 
mense. There must have been over 40,000 persons on 
the grounds. 

The show of stock has not as a whole answered my 
expectations, for though there have been a number of 


really superior animals exhibited, there have also bee 
quite a number of very inferior ones. 

The Cattle were shown this year inclasses, in which 
the Short-horns and Herefords, Devons and Ayrshires 
competed together. I scarcely fancied this arrange- 
ment, for it must always be too one-sided. Though 
there were some very good Herefords shown, the 
Short-horns carried all the prizes very easily. The 
number of Short-horns entered, was little over one 
hundred—that of Herefords was very much smaller. 
The competition in aged Bulls of this class was very 
close. ‘ New-Year’s Day,’ the property of C. M. CLark 
& Co, won the first prize one day, and Mr. Corwin’s 
‘Crusader’ won the sweepstakes the next. They are 
both very fine animals. Of younger bulls, there were 
but two or three really good ones. Mr. J.M. Trimsie 
exhibited a bull calf—the first prize in his class—call- 
ed ‘ Victor,’ which he purchased at Mr. Alexander’s 
last sale, and for which he refused on the grounds $1,- 
500. The competition in the aged cow ring was also 
very close; Mr. R. G. Corwin’s cow, “Scottish Blue, 
Bell,” won first prizes in both her own class and in the 
sweepstakes. 

The class of Yearling Heifers was very good. The 
first prize was carried by ‘‘ Viola,” a superb heifer, 
bred and owned by Mr. R.G. Dun. Messrs. TRIMBLE, 
HANKINS and Corwin also showed some meritorious 
animals in this class. ‘Erin Strawberry,’ bred and 
exhibited by R. G. Corwin, was first in the calf 
ring. She was sold to Hon. S. Merepitx of Indiana, 
for $2,000. In the aged bull ring was shown a very 
superior Hereford bull, ‘Curly” He is decidedly the 
best Hereford I have ever seen in this country. Ile 
was bred in England, and is the property of Mr. As- 
ton, Elyria. 

The show of Devons and Ayrshires was limited. The 
former were generally good, especially the aged bulls. 
Lewis F. ALLEN and AmBROSE STEVENS both had an- 
imals of this blood here. 

The number of Horses on exhibition was large, 
though like the cattle there was a small proporiion of 
really good ones. The Black Hawk and Morgan stock 
were decidedly in the majority. Of horses of note 
there were on the ground ‘ Fashion’ and two of her 
colts; old ‘Grey Eagle,’ of the thorough-breds ; 
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‘Champion Black Hawk,’ who won the prize for the 
five best colts; ‘Bush Messenger,’ ‘Dav. Hill,’ and 
‘ Boston,’ of roadsters. There were some very promis- 
ing yearlings and two-year-old horses shown, one of 
which was three parts ‘ Black Hawk.’ He looked large 
and vigorous, and did not show in the least degree any 
lack of constitution. 

The Sheep turned out in large numbers and were 
not on the whole superior. South Downs seemed to 
preponderate. The number of Hogs was limited. 
There were several very fine Suffolks. The show of 
Implements was very good. The mowers and reapers, 
and corn and cob mulls, and corn planters, were in 
abundance. 

The fair has certainly been very successful to the 
Society, and we have to express many thanks to the 
President, Mr. Lapp, the Secretary, Dr. Sprague, and 
to the various members of the board for their kind at- 
tentions. —~e—— 


The Kentucky State Pair. 
[Correspondence of the Country Gentleman ] 

The show of the Kentucky State Fair, like that of 
Ohio, opened unpropitiously. The first day was over- 
cast and exceedingly cold, and the second was ushered 
in by a snow storm, which however did not last long, 
About noon of the second day it cleared off, and the 
weather since has been pleasant. The receipts were 
undoubtedly lessened by the disagreeable weather on 
the first two days, but the number of people who con- 
tinued to flock upon the grounds during the remainder 
of the week, must have brought the proceeds fully up 
to the expectations of the Society. The grounds were 
very capitally arranged and conveniently situated, 
being bounded on one side by the Lexington and Co- 
vington Railroad, and on the other by the Paris and 
Lexington pike. The manner of exhibiting the stock 
was different from anything of the kind that I have 

.ever seen, and according to my judgment is decidedly 
the best. 

They have a large amphitheatre capable of seating 
5000 or 6000 people. In the center of the ring which is 


165 feet in diameter, is a stand two stories in height. 
The lower part is occupied by the judges, and the up- 
per by a band of music. The animals are brought in- 
to the ring in the order of the exhibition, and there 
examined by the judges, and the awards made in the 
sight of all those who may have been fortunate enough 
to secure either a sitting or standing place. 

The first day was devoted to the judging of Short- 
horns, the only breed which is acknowledged in Ken- 
tucky. The number exhibited was very iarge, and 
they were, with scarcely an exception, very superior 
animals. [t was without doubt the finest show of Short- 
horns ever had in this country, and I very much doubt 
if O'd England ean beat it. 

In the old bull class, Brutus J. Clay’s ‘ Locomotive’ 
took the first prize. ‘D’Otley,’ the property of Major 
J. Duncan, the second. The third went to C. S. Brant. 
The show of three-year-old bulls was very fine. R. 
A. Alexander took first prize with ‘El Hakim,’ and 
second with ‘Sirius’ ‘Lord Eglinton’ was third. In 
two-year-old, Mr. McLelland’s ‘ Townley’ was first, 
and ‘ Francisco,’ owned by Mr. Hughes, second. Mr. 
Campbell’s bul! was third. Of the yearlings, ‘ Royal 
Duke, the property of James B. Clay, was first. C. 
T. Garrard was second, and kh. G. Bedford’s bull was 
third. In the calf ring C. T. Garrard, A Renick, and 
G. M. Bedford took first, second and third prizes. 

The show of aged cows was very superior. R. A. 
Alexander took all three prizes with ‘ Vellum’—the first 
prize cow at the Royal show of England last year, — 
‘ Duchess of Athol ’—a genuine Duchess—and ‘ Ma- 
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zourka,’ a cow purchased by him at the sale of the 
Northern Ky. Imp. Co in 1853, for over $3,000. Of 
three-years-old, ‘ Magdalene,’ Benj. Warfield, Jr.’s,— 
‘ Louan, 2d,’ Major J. Duncan’s, and ‘ Cannie,’ R. A. 
Alexander’s, won respectively first, second, and third 
prizes. In the two-year-old ring, Dr. E. Warfield’s 
‘ Princess Royal’ was first, R. A. Alexander’s ‘ Lady 
Valentine,’ second, and a heifer of B. J. Clay’s, third. 
Yearlings, Mr. Alexander won first, G. M. Bedford, 
second, and C. T. Garrard, third. 

In sweepstakes premium for best bull, R. A. Alex- 
ander’s ‘El Hakim’ carried the prize. The ring of 
best cow or heifer of any age was decidedly the finest 
sight of the exhibition. I do not believe so many 
good, or rather superlative, animals were ever shown 
together before. Mr. Alexander’s Vellum was again 
successful. 

The sweepstakes prize for the best herd of bull and 
five cows was also taken by R. A. Alexander. Brutus J. 
Clay took the second, About three parts of the prize 
winners were either imported animals or the first cross 
from them, which shows pretty conclusively that the 
English have attained a higher point in breeding than 
we have. With the animals now among us, however, 
I see no reason why we shvuld not do fully as well if 
not better than they do in England. We have thus 
far, I believe, beaten them in everything we have un- 
dertaken, and why should we not do so in breeding 
choice stock. 

The show of*hogs and sheep was also on the first day. 
The number of the former was large and the quality 
was superior. I noticed but one or two peps of tho- 
rough-breds. They were mostly made up of crosses of 
the Woburn, Irish, Berkshire and Suffulk. One of the 
exhibitors in this class, Sam’! H. Clay, has tried seve- 
ral experiments as to feeding hogs wita corn in all its 
ways, and has proved very conclusively that corn meal 
boiled is decidedly the best. The show of sheep was 
small and not very superior. Mr. Alexander showed 
some good South-Downs. 

The following days were devoted to the show of hor- 
ses, mules and asses. The show of blood horses was 
pot large, though some very fine animals were exhibi- 
ted. John M. Clay, Keen Richards and Dr. Elisha 
Warfield, were among those whose horses won prizes, 
In the draft-horse ring there were some very fine spe- 
cimens The number of these exhibited was, however, 
small. 

Gov. Morehead delivered an address at noon on the 
second day, but owing to the crowd and the wind which 
was blowing at the time I was unable to hear him. 

The third day was devoted to the show of fine horses 
and mules. The quality of the animals shown in both 
rings was superior. There was not, however, an ap- 
proach tothe number of mules that 1 expected to have 
seen. The mules that they are now breeding seem to 
approach much nearer the formation of the horse than 
the jack, and it has been a query with me whether the 
change would not rather lessen than increase the value 
of the hybrid. 

The fourth day was devoted to the show of harness 
horses. Messrs. Melendy of Ohio, had their celebrated 
‘Champion Black Hawk’ there. The Kentuckians 
are certainly much behind in this class; but as they 
are now turning their attention more to the raising of 
this breed of horses, they will undoubtedly much im- 
prove them. The show of asses which took place on 
the last day was exceedingly interesting and amusing 
to one who had never seen anything of the kind before. 
Such horrible ugly brutes I think I never saw; how 
any one can find anything to admire in them I cannot 
imagine. The prizes, as far as I could judge, seemed 
to be given more for size than anything else. I was 
indebted during my stay there to the different officers 
of the Society, and to the various breeders living in 
the vicinity. New-York was largely represented. I 
noticed on the grounds, Messrs. L. G. Morris, S. P. 
Chapman, J. Wadsworth, L F. Allen, Samuel Thorne, 
J. R. Page and Col. Sherwood. 
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The second volume of ALLENn’s Herd Book gives her pedigres as follows :—Roan, calved 5th Dec., 1853, and 
got by Vandall (1,065) out of May Dacre by Crowder (386), Milkmaid by Accident (191), Lady Macallister by 
Pontiac (124), Lady Durham by San Martin (2,599)—the Durham cow imported in 1817. 

She was bought at the Illinois State Fair, where she had taken the first premium as a yearling, for five bun- 
dred dollars, by Hon. Jonn Wentworth for the [Illinois Breeding Association at Summit, Cook Co., Illinois, 
of J. A. Brown, her brecder. 

















Experiment with Guano on Potatoes. New Hand Corn Planter. 
Frienp Tucxer—On the 2lst of fifth mo. last, I Messrs. Luraer Tucker & Son—Many inquiries 
planted 64 bushels of potatoes on half an acre, and in | have appeared in the Cultivator for the best hand corn 
23% rows a trifle more than 20 perches long. | planter. Every one has its admirers, and they all 


The ground had been deeply plowed early in the | possess many valuable features, but the general objec- 
spring, and after the potatoes were dropped, 94 three- ‘tion is that they are pot well adapted to planting 
horse loads of well-rotted stable manure were shaken | pumpin seeds, and that they are liable either to clog 
into 224 of the rows, and on the other a little dirt was | or drop the corn irregularly. I was granted Letters 
drawn with a hoe and 17 Ibs. of Peruvian guano scat-| Patent Sept. 9th, for an improvement in hand corn 
tered along it. All the rows were covered lightly, say | planters, that will accomplish the desired object. My 
4 inches deep, with the plow. machine is constructed with a seed tube and plunger 

We dug them the 26th inst., being careful to keep | similar to all hand planters, but otherwise it differs es- 
the guanoed row and one next to it distinct. The ma- | sentially, being operated simply by taking the plunger 
nured row yielded 184 lbs. of clean potatoes, and the | in the hand, setting the machine upon the ground and 
guanoed row 224 Ibs. The soil was alike over the | forcing the plunger into the soil. As the plunger de- 


patch, and the conditions of the experiment were ex- | . ends it forces the seed which may be in the tube into 
actly fair, to the best of my knowledge. x | the soil, and at the same time causes the wheel (which 
This result gives gain of 31% bushels of 60 Ibs. | j, 5; , sided) to turn a sixth of a revolution and deposit 
(which is rather more than is usually given fora bush- | 244 into the end of the tube for another descent of the 
el,) per acre in favor of the guano. If we allow 24 | plunger. By employing the hexagonal wheel for con- 
bushels of merchantable potatoes and the rest for ex | veying the seed into the end of the seed tube, all 
penses, and sell them at $1 per bushel, the guano will | tne disadvantage arising from the use of a flat slide is 
beat the manure by the whole of its own cost. avoided—the seed falls upon the periphery of the seed 
Thus 800 Ibs. of guano at $60 per ton of wheel, which has surface yielding plates that allow the 
SIGD Digs o's oom binp 19 900+ coco en eye's $24 00 seed, if too large or too many in number, to puss the 

24 bushels potatoes at $1,------.-. pisigaced: 24 00 edge of the hopper bottom uninjured. The surface 
And leaving 19 loads of manure as a clear gain, which | yielding plates also allow of its ready adjustment to 
is an item of no small moment in this section. Pota- | plant cotton or other fine seeds. I hope to be able to 
toes are now selling at $1 per bushel in Philadelphia, | publish engravings of it in your valuable paper at an 
and guano at $60. Davip Evans. Willistown, | early date. Herman B. Hammon, Patentce. Bris- 
Chester Co., Pa.,9 mo., 29th. tolville, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 
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The Cultivator for 1857. 


The great benefits of reliable agricultural reading, 
both to individuals and communities, have been too 
well established during the past twenty-five years, to 
require any demonstration. But even at this time if 
one compares the number of farmers as returned by 
the census, with thatof the subscribers to all the agri- 
cultural papers published, he will find the latter to 
compose but a very small fraction of the whole. This 
is true of every state, of every county, probably of 
every town, from Maine to Oregon. 

Every farmer, however small his farm, can well af- 
ford to take a good agricultural paper,—to assist him 
in the erection of suitable buildings and fences; in 
making and saving manure; in selecting proper im- 
plements and the best kinds of stock and fruit; in 
feeding and fattening his cattle; in managing his land 
and crops; through it obtaining the united wisdom 
and experience of science and the best practical far- 
mers, not only of our own country, but of the whole 
civilized world. 

And every community is benefitted in the ratio of 
the prosperity of its individual members; the shiftless 
diminish, while the thrifty increase; it becomes at- 
tractive to strangers; every man derives good from 
the well-being of his neighbors; he can make better 
bargains, enjoy pleasanter society, and in a thousand 
ways, direct and indirect, will have cause to rejoice at 
the common advancement; he can put in practice new 





systems or buy new implements, without necessarily 
being esteemed a fool till he has proved himself a wise 
man; in the very change of public opinion so that it 
shall support instead of discouraging progressive agri- 
culture, wonders will be effected for the common good. 
It is true that all this is only to be brought about by 
slow degrees. 

In these few words, we giance briefly at some of the 
old arguments in behalf of agricultural reading, but 
refer to the experience of every thinking man, if addi- 
tional ones are necessary. It is believed that Tue 
CULTIVATOR offers some peculiar inducements to the 
Friends of Agricultural Progress, as especially adapted 
to perform the best service for its promotion at the least 
cost. 

I. It is an old and recognized authority in its sphere. 
BueEt, GayLorp and Norton have been among its con- 
tributors in the past, and it now pays more for editing, 
secures the services of a better class of writers, and 
has a larger list of practical contributors among its 
readers, than any contemporary. 

IT. It is cheaper, when the expenses of its publica- 
tion are considered, than any other similar journal. 
Its typography and paper, as well as contents, are of 
a superiorkind. It forms an illustrated yearly volume 
of 384 pages, which if published first as a book, could 
not be purchased for several dollars, but which in its 
present monthly form, is offered for only Firry Cents. 

III. To clubs peculiar inducements are presented. 
The ILLustRATED Rurat ReaistTeER, of the two num- 
bers of which for 1855 and 1856 nearly Fifty Thousand 
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copies were sold, has been uniformly pronounced far 
the best and most comprehensive work of its size ever 
published, and the cheapest at its price of Twenty-five 
Cents. It is presented to each member of a Club of 
Ten for the CuLtrvator—thus adding 144 pages and 
150 engravings to those contained in that, ALL FOR 
HALF A DOLLAR. 

There is room, as we saw in our first paragraph, for 
a Club of Ten at every post-office in the country. And 
we believe that there are many more than this num- 
ber who would cheerfully subscribe, if an opportunity 
of knowing the facts of the case were given them. 

The politics of the year are nearly over; as soon as 
the “crisis” has been weathered, may we not depend 
on our friends for a word in behalf of the Cause of 
Agriculture? Help it on, as you can, every reader! 
you will be doing a service to your neighborhood, 
which will repay you, and with interest, in the future. 

The number of the Reeister for 1857 is one on 
which more labor and money have been expended, than 


on either of its predecessors. It can but “take the 
eye” of everybody that sees it. Weshall immediately 
send sample copies to our Agents, and if any one who 
has been in the habit of making up a club in past 
years is omitted, we shall be much obliged if he will 
inform us without delay. §-¢@ Or if any subscriber 
will try to get one together, we will be happy to fur- 
nish him a copy to aid in the effort. 

Particular attention is asked to our Premium List for 
1857, and all our friends are earnestly invited to enter 
into competition. There has not been as much compe- 
tition heretofore as would be supposed, and they have 
been awarded, with only two or three single exceptions, 
to sums of money less than double their own amount. 
Here is an opportunity for one to aid materially in a 
good cause, and at the same time receive something 
for his trouble. 


TERMS OF THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1857. 
One copy of the CULTIVATOR,++----+++- Fifty Cents. 


Ten copies Cut. and ten of the Recister,-. $5 00 
Twenty of each (with an extra one to the get- 

ter up of the Club,) -++++ seer eeeeeee eee $10 08 

TERMS OF THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, FOR 1857. 
One Copy one year, in advance, «-----+-+-+++- $2.00 
Three Copies do. do. te teeeeeeeees 5-00 
Five do. do. GO. te tee eeeeeee 8-00 
Ten do. do. GO. te teen wenenns 15-00 


TERMS IN THE British PROVINCES. 


As we have to pre-pay postage on all papers sent 
to the British Provinces, EIGHT CENTS must be added 
to the above terms for each subscription to the CuLti- 
TATOR and REGISTER, and TWENTY-SIX-CENTS for each 
subscription to the Co. Gent. Thus: 


Ten copies of the Curr. and Ree. will be- $5-80 


Twenty do. (and one to Agent,) -----+++- 11-68 
Three copies Co. GENT., one year,-++----- 5-75 
Ten do do dos eeeeeee 17-50 


fe For list of Premiums offered see last page of 
this number. 


§-@” Clubs need not necessarily take their papers 
from the same Post-Office—they will be sent to as 
many different offices as may be required. 

{a The money in all cases to accompany the order, 
and subscriptions to the CuLTivator invariably to 
commence with the January number. 

§-@” We cannot supply back vols. of the Co. Gent 
The CuLTIVATOR may be had from the commencement 
of the Third Series in 1853, neatly bound—price post- 
paid, $1 per vol. 
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The State Fair at Watertown. 





The northern part of the State last week seemed de- 
termined to equal or exceed the efforts which gained 
so much eclat for the southern tier of counties at El- 
mira a year ago. The weather only was against them. 
Continued rain drizzled or poured through the atmos- 
phere, soaked the soil, and must have thoroughly 
dampened public enthusiasm in common with every- 
thing else. Sunday night the Floral Tent was blown 
down and all its decorations utterly destroyed. Mon- 
day it was rainy and windy. Tuesday and Wednesday 
no better, and Thursday we woke once more to a re- 
newal of the old experience. Not until towards noon 
did the ground give signs of becoming any drier un- 
der a cold wind, and through the whole day there was 
scarcely a glimpse of warm sunshine. Friday the skies 
were more propitious, but it was then too late entirely 
to retrieve the misfortunes of the past. The numbers 
present on the last two days were very good, but the 
total receipts are only in the neighborhood of $8,000. 
Very few ladies, and not many men besides those per-. 
sonally interested in the Society or in what was shown, 
could brave such a storm, and the absence of families 
the first days, as well as large numbers from a distance, 


who would otherwise have been out, cut down the usual 
attendance vastly. 


The grounds were very accessibly located and could 


scarcely have been better adapted to the purpose. The 
citizens of the place did all in their power to facilitate 
the objects of the exhibition. The excellent arrange- 
ments of the railroad running through it, under the 
skillful superintendence of Cartos Dutroy, left far 
less room for grumbling than usual on such occasions. 
Watertown is a more active, enterprising and beautiful 
town than many are aware. She is already well pro- 
vided with water and gas, churches, newspapers, hotels 
and banks, though it is but a few years since she 
emerged from the woods, and several extensive fires 
have been serious obstacles in her way. 

We cannot think the show in all respects quite 
equal to some that have preceded it; in several it will, 
however, rank as considerably superior, and was no- 
where wanting in interest. The CaTTLe included a 
fair turn-out of Short-Horns, a remarkably fine one of 
Devons and Herefords, a very good collection of Ayr- 
shires, with one or two specimens of the Jersey and 
Galloway breeds, thus affording ample room for com- 
parison between them all. The Horses were excel- 
lent in number and quality. The exhibition of SHeer 
was particularly good, and that of Swine has seldom 
been excelled. In Darry Propucts, as might have 
been expected, there were more samples present than 
usual, but less than we had hoped for in Jefferson, 
Machinery and Implements, Grain and Seeds, Poultry, 
Fruits and Flowers, Manufactures, Needle Work, &c., 
each occupied an interesting department, embraced an 
extensive variety, and—especially the first—was en- 
tirely creditable to the Society and the State. 


Among the Short-Horns were Messrs. Hungerford 
& Brodie’s fine bull ‘St. Nicholas,’ and cows ‘ Lady 
Newham’ and ‘Empress Josephine,’ which received 
first prizes as imported animals—and ‘ Nigel,’ shown 
by J. W Taylor, of East Bloomfield, and imported by 
R. A. Alexander, of Ky., which took the second pre- 
mium. The aged bull ‘ Majesty,’ belonging to Thomas 
Gould of Aurora, took the first prize in its class—an 
animal of marked excellence. The two-year-olds in- 
cluded the beautiful bull ‘ Echo of Oxford,’ white, of 
Mr. Becar’s breeding, and shown and owned by Enoch 
Marks of Camillus, and Mr. Rotch’s ‘Omar Pacha,’ a 
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very superior animal in many respects, especially 
quality. Other good bulls were those of Messrs. W. 
M. Bullock of this county, Gill & Bro., of Jefferson, 
R G. Coffin of Dutchess, D. D Campbell of Schenec- 
tady, and one belonging to Mr. Davis of Toronto, 
which took the first prize among foreign Short-Horns. 

The Herefords in the stalls of George Clarke of Ot- 
sego attracted much attention—including the fine bull 
‘Charles II,’ imported in 1852. M. C. Remington of 
Cayuga showed 13 head, among them the two-year old 
bull ‘Climax’; A. & H. Bowen of Orleans, 10 head— 
making altogether a better display than one often sees 
of this really very beautiful, and we believe profitable, 
breed of cattle. Why it has yet so little popularity, 
we can scarcely understand. There is certainly room 
for both Short-horns and Herefords in this wide country 
of ours. A Fat Cow shown by E. Corning, Jr., of this 
city, was spoken of by the Judges as “the best Fat 
Cow on the grounds, and the best the committee ever 
saw.” She was indeed a magnificent animal, and con- 
fessed!y superior to any Short-horn there. She receiv- 
ed a premium equal to the first and a diploma beside. 
Her form would speak as well for the quantity, as the 
general acknowledgment of critics dves for the quality 
of Hereford beef. 

Among the Ayrshires we find the well-known herd 
of E. P. Prentice of this city, represented by seven 
head, on which four first prizes and two second ones 
were awarded. Messrs. Hungerford and Brodie had a 
fine display of this breed, and we see that several of 
the 15 shown by them occupy prominent places on the 
premium list—among which we should not omit to 
name especially a pair of beautiful imported ones— 
bull and cow—to which were awarded the first prizes. 
Lyman R. Lyon and H. F. Humphrey of Lewis county, 
and J. F. Converse of Jefferson, were other exhibitors, 
each of them receiving one or more of the same com- 
pliments from the committee. 

Of Devons, as already remarked, the turn-out was 
excellent in numbers and quality—perhaps better on 
the whole than that of any of the other breeds. R. 
H. Van Rensselaer’s ‘herd, an account of the sale of 
which on Thursday will be found below, was a very 
fine collection, numbering twenty-five cows and heifers, 
on which a number of premiums were awarded, and 
three bulls, ‘ Mercury,’ ‘Mammon,’ and ‘ Megunti- 
cook,’ the last of which received the prize as the best 
imported animal, and is one of the very f -est that was 
ever brought into the country. The sale was unfor- 
tunately a forced one, andthe prices Mr. V. R_ obtain- 
ed are no criterion of what the stock was really worth. 
C. D. Bent, of Cayuga Co., bad ten head on which sev- 
eral prizes and a silver medal were received; William 
Johnson, of Geneva, showed the bull ‘ Torence,’ which 
won the first prize, and was offered for sale without 
finding a purchaser; Enoch Ottley, of Phelps, four 
head, including a fine cow to which the first premium 
was given; and E. G. Cook, of Jefferson, Silvanus 
Bartis, of Ontario. Hon. A. B. Conger, of Rockland, 
John R. Chapman, of Oneida, Merriam & Coe, of Lewis, 
J. W. Collins, of Wayne, A. M. Dart, of Delaware, M. 
G. Norton, of St. Lawrence, and S. Brown, of Seneca, 
each exhibited a number worthy of notice, including 
among them many of particular excellence. R. Coates, 
of Oakville, Canada, showed a fine bull on which the 
first prize to foreign Devons was awarded. 

The only Alderneys or Jersey Cattle on the grounds, 
we believe, were a bull and cow shown by E. P. Pren- 
tice of this city ; the only Galloways those of William 
Rodick of Coburg, Canada—a notice of which will be 
found in our correspondent’s account of the Kingston 
Fair. 

Beside Mr. Corning’s Cow, already referred to, there 
were several head of Fat Cattle shown by John W. 
Taylor of Ontario county, which were very good. A 
three-year old Short-horn heifer was shown by C, Ba- 
ker of Batavia, bred in Kentucky, which if not entered 
in this class, certainly should have been, if flesh was 
the only condition—she was said to weigh 2178 lbs.— 
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to have been kept on grass only, and it was thought she 
was with calf, though it seemed scarcely probable. 

Among Working Oren there was not much compe- 
tion if we except one or two large and rather showy 
teams from Jefferson county, and six yoke of nearly 
full blood Herefords owned by Geo. Clarke of Otsego. 
Of these last, which were very well matched and 
broken, the committee say “six yoke of like quality 
are very seldom seen upon any of the farms of the 
State, and we recommend an award of the Society’s 
silver medal, as a testimony of our approbation of Mr. 
Clarke’s public spirit in making such a splendid addi- 
tion to the show of the Society.” 

As evidence of the value of the Hereford blood as a 
cross upon our common stock, we may make an extract 
from the report of another committee in regard to four 
cows shown by Mr. Clarke, of the same grade as the 
above oxen: “They are across from the native cow 
and Hereford bull, so often repeated on the progeny as 
to leave those exhibited within one-sixteenth of being 
thorough-bred Herefords. They are extraordinarily 
fine animals, and have arrived at a wonderful degree 
of fatness, although, as Mr. Clarke informs the judges, 
fed on poor pasture.” 

Among the Sueep, the Long- Wooled included a fine 
show of forty Leicesters, many of them imported, 
shown by Hungerford & Brodie, of which two rams 
and six ewes have but just arrived in the country—and 
several head exhibited by John McDonald of Herki- 
mer, and John R. Chapman of Madison. Of the Mid- 
dle- Wooled, there were fine South-Downs shown by E. 
Corning, Jr., of this city, Thomas Betts of New- 
York, E. G. Cook and G. B. Wright of Jefferson, and 
A. Howland of Cayuga. Ww. Rodick, of Canada, ex- 
hibited samples of the Cheviot breed. A.J. and A. 
Dyke, of St. Lawrence, and A. M. Dart of Delaware, 
were the principal exhibitors of Spanish Merinos ; 
French were shown by E. G. Cook, and Green & 
Maxson of Jefferson; Sarons by the saine, who also, 
together with 0. Howland and J. W. Collins, showed 
several Fine-Wool crosses. Cross-breeds of Coarse or 
Middle-Wool were exhibited by O. Howland, J. R 
Chapman, Wood & Eastman, and George Webb, the 
last two of Jefferson Co. Good Leicesters were also 
shown by C. A. Jordison of Port Hope, C. W., and 
Merinos by Wm. Rodick and John Spencer, from the 
same province. 

To the Swine we must refer as briefly as pos-ible, 
but cannot compliment too highly the Yorkshires shown 
by Hungerford & Brodie in the class of Large Breeds— 
one or two of them imported but the other day. Hon A. 
B. Conger showed excellent Suffolks and Essex among 
the Small Breeds ; Green & Maxson and Alfred Horr of 
Watertown also exhibited in this class, 

Te number of exhibitors of Horses was quitee 
large, and some of those shown very fine animals. 
Major Patrick, the efficient general superintendent of 
the grounds, had a magnificent saddle horse; E. Corn- 
ing, Jr., a pair of splendid bay carriage horses, both 
of which took first prizes in their respective classes. 
In Matched Carriage Horses over 16 hands, J. W. 
Bostwick, of Lowville, took the first prize ; in the class 
of 14 hands, Ed. Marsh, of Henderson; in that of 
aged Stallions of all-work, Truman Cone, of Lewis 
county; for Draught Stallions, John G. Hermans, of 
Wayne; for best three year old Stallion, G. A. Childs, 
of Malone; two years old, George Benedict, of Vienna; 
yearlings, Sylvanus Strong, of Madison Co. Among 
other exhibitors we notice the names of T. and Anson 
Hungerford, A. Blunt, A. C. Pierce, D. Stepelin, Hen- 
ry Rich, and others of Jefferson Co., N. Dayton and J. 
B Champion, of St. Lawrence, besides many others 
whose animals we should be glad to notice more at 
length. R. Coates, of Oakville, Peter Archdeacon, of 
Toronto, H. Battell, of Grafton, W. H. Gardiner and 
J.P. Lake, of Marvin, all in Canada, were among 
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foreign exhibitors in this department. 
The exhibition of Pouttry was a very good one. | 
Our correspondent, D. S. Heffron of Utiea, had one of 
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the best and most extensive collections, including beau- 
tiful speckled Dorkings, Spanish, Game, Sumatra 
Game, Bantams of different sorts, Bremen Geese, Mal- 
lard Ducks, &c., &c. E G. Cook of Jefferson county, 
was another prominent exhibitor; Charles Brooker and 
James McMinn of Jefferson county, showed Leghorn 
fowls; O. Howland and others, fine collections of diffe- 
rent varieties. 

The Frorat Tent was put up a second time, and 
finally arranged and decorated very neatly, by Thurs- 
day noon. The show of Flowers and Fruits was good 
—not large. Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester were 
were on hand with a beautiful display, including over 
150 variety of Pears, 36 of Apples, 12 of Piums, 17 
of Foreign Grapes, as their contribution in the orchard 
line, and 58 varieties of Dahlias, 62 of Roses, and 65 
Phlioxes, besides other flowers enough to obtain the first 
prize on the professional list fur the greatest variety. 
Thorp, Smith & Hanchett had also a magnificent dis- 
play of flowers—among them 90 varieties of the Ver- 
bena, 72 of the Dablia, 40 of the Phlox, 75 of the 
Rose, together with a beautiful show of Pansies, &c., 
&c. Rain or shine, one is sure to find Mrs. Van Na- 
mee of Pittstown, ever ready to aid in ornamenting 
the tubles of Floral Hall, and we are glad to notice 
that her collection this year received no less than eight 
prizes. John Wilson’s name of this city, occupies a 
prominent place on the prize list, for Dablias, Asters, 
Pansies and Foreign Grapes. Elisha Dorr showed six 
varieties of Pears, including some especially beautiful 
Bartletts, 32 of Plums, comprising a fine collection of 
the best sorts, and several of Grapes. C. M. Hovey & 
Co., occupied a table with some 200 varieties of Pears. 
Among other exhibitors were C. B. Burtis of Pheips, 
with about 100 sorts of Apples, E.S. Hayward of Ro- 


‘chester, Mrs. Chatfield of Albany, Mrs. Pierce of Os- 


wego, &c. 

Of the exhibitors of Grain and Seeps, Wm. Ottley 
of Phelps, E S. Hayward of Rochester, 0. Howland of 
Auburn, and J. Chamberlain of Canton, were awarded 
prizes for wheat of different varieties—Wm. Oitley, 
also, for Oats, Barley and Clover seed; Mr. Hayward 
for Sweet Corn and Timothy seed; Mr. Howland for 
Timothy and Buckwheat. There were 70 packages of 

3uTTER shown, and the committee had some difficulty 

in making the awards. The Cuerse Exhibition is 
characterized by the Judges as the best they had seen 
—J. M. Campbell of Champion, and N. Fry of Go- 
verneur, received first premiums. The exhibition of 
VEGETABLES was numerous, mostly from the vicinity 
of Watertown. 

The show of Macuinery in motion, we think, was 
never grenter. Much of it was owing to the enterprise 
of Hoard & Sons, manufacturers of Engines at Water- 
town, who had a large number constantly at work. We 
were pleased to see the Portable Engine of A. N. 
Wood & Co. of Madison county on hand, and busily 
engaged. We did not discover anything particularly 
new--with two quite important exceptions, viz: a Re- 
versible plow, patented by A. Barton of Syracuse, in 
which, by a simple movement of the beam, the point 
is carried round so as to form a perfect plow to turn the 
furrow either way as desired, or by setting it in the 
middle straightforward, as good a doubie mould board 
as one could wish. Its simplicity and facility of 
change are worthy of the highest commendation, and 
should at once attract the attention of manufacturers 
and users of this important implement. 

The other machine referred to, was no other than a 
steam tree-chopper! We have been in the habit of 
thinking a portable engine quite an improvement; 
what will our readers think of one which two men can 
carry about with them, and which by attaching it, by 
means of a flexible tube or hose, to a boiler on an ox- 
cart, can work in a circle of 200 feet feet, without 
moving the boiler, cutting or rather sawing down trees 
of 15 inches diameter in one minute's time, as we ac- 
tually saw it do on the fair ground. The saw is attach- 
ed immediately to the piston-rod of the cylinder, the 
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valves of which are worked by the most simple possi- 
ble of all contrivances, but one so far as we know en- 
tirely new,—and cylinder and all is carried from tree 
to tree, first sawing it down, then divesting it of 
branches and dividing the trunk and branches into 
any desired lengths. It attracted perhaps more atten- 
tion than any other one thing shown, and deservedly 
received the highest award the committee could give. 
It can but prove itself of great value especially to 
lumbermen. It is the invention of Mr. Fairbanks, of 
the firm of Fairbanks, Wilmot & Co., No. 343 Broad- 
way, New-York, who are not yet prepared, as we un- 
derstand, to offer them for sale—this being merely an 
experimental effort which has been at work among the 
woods for a few monthson trial. They may anticipate 
a demand which will keep them busy as soon and as 
fast as they can supply it. 

There was a good assortment of IMpLEMENTS— 
Horse Powers, Thrashers, Corn and Feed Mills, &c., 
&c., on the grounds, among the exhibitors of which the 
well known houses of Wheeler, Melick & Co., Richard 
H. Pease, and Emery Bros., of this city, were most 
prominent. Wm. Deering & Co. showed their improv- 
ed Vertical Hay Press. 

Messrs. O’Reilly, Evans & Mann exhibited a new 
digger, or ‘* Terracultor” as it is styled, designed to 


take the place of plow and spade in the cultivation of. 


the ground. We witnessed a trial of iton a light loam 
stubble, where it pulverised the earth thoroughly to the 
depth of nine inches ; but we thought it open to objec- 
tion for bringing grass, weeds, &c, to the surface, 
where they were in a good condition to grow again, 
instead of burying them below the ground. Otherwise 
it seemed to promise well. 

Among the novelties in the machinery hall, were a 
printing press from the extensive establishment of 
Charles Van Bentbuysen, and a lithographic press shown 
and operated by the engraving firm of Hoffman, Knick- 
erbocker & Co., of this city. A little Oscillating En- 
gine, one or two shingle machines, asaw mill, &., &e., 
also attracted much attention. 

We must conclude this already long account of a 
Fair which will be for many reasons, one of the most 
memorable in the Society’s history—by some brief 
notes of 


Tue SALES oF TuurspAy.—Mr. Van Rensselaer’s 
herd, as we have already hinted, went off at a great 
sacrifice—one that we much regret, and can scarcely 
understand. Timely notice had been given; it was 
hoped that purchasers would be attracted by the Fair, 
as well as the inducements of the stock offered; we 
thought we might reascnably expect the farmers who 
were drawn together for other reasons, not to lose sight 
of so important transactions in their very midst. But 
it turned out the reverse of all these anticipations ; at 
our “ Fairs” the great majority of visitors seem to be 
too much occupied with other matters, even to give 
their attention to the address usually delivered rather 
as a matter of form than anything else, and we have 
almost concluded that, strange as it may seem, they are 
the last occasions on which the auctioneer, however 
good the herd, should seek a liberal and appreciative 
audience. We give the following results in the pre- 
sent instance :— 

Cows aNnD HEIFERS. 


No. 1. Leonora Purchaser John Corp, Cortland, 70.00 
6. Faney, do do 100 00 
23. Fashion, do do 27.50 
4. Lonesome, Seneca Daniels, Saratoga,... 56.00 
§. Nancy Dawson, do 77.50 
10. Syiph, do 82.50 
12. Lily 2d, do 42.50 
14. Sprig, dc 32.50 
15. Lassie, do 32.50 
2. Lilly, purchaser M. Bowen, Chenango,... 112.00 
11. Nousense, do do aM 90.00 
3. Sprightly, do Chester Dike, St. Law’ce, 90.00 
13. Cynthia, do do a 57.50 
17. Nightingale, do do oa 37.50 
5. Lady Bird, do F. J. Rotch. Otsego, .... 110.00 

. Fanny do do ae 35.00 
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21. Lucy, purchaser F. J. Rotch, Oswego,... 27.50 
7. Noupareil. do J.G. Stanion, Catta. Co., 127.50 
9. Laly Lightfeot, do 107 50 


16. Lady Gay, 
19. Soucy, 


do O. Howland, Cayuga,.... 40.00 
do E. G, Cook, Jefferson,.... 30 0 


21. NutCake, do do ote 82.50 
20. Lady of the Lake, C. S Wainwright, 

oe ee ee ete bods ake mages 35.00 
22. Lupin, do J. Swan, Saratoga....... 32.50 
25. Laurel, do A. M. Rogers, Jefferson,. 12.00 


Total for 25 head—an average of $61.90 each,... $1,547.50 


BULLs. 
Mercury, purchaser A. M Rogers, Jefferson,....... $20.00 
Mammon, eee EE ee 57.00 
Megunticook, do C.D. Bent, Cayuga,........... 105.00 
Total—an average of $60 each,.........ceeeeeeee $182.00 


Mr. Clarke’s oxen, already referred to, were sold at 





the same time with the following results. They were 

all of them four years old. 

No. 1. John Williamson, Tioga,............0008 $237 .50 
2 Jas. L. White, Otsego,..........00. ip 225.00 
3. J. M. Bostwick, Munroe, ............06+. 225.00 
4. do helene Tet oGeceees . —«- 210.00 
5. Mr. Hart, Westchester, ..... ..csccvesee 200. 60 
6. Z. Springer, OtwsePo, o.o.6:00 civics avicv'e oe coos 200 0 

Total—an average for each yoke of $216.25,.... $1,297.50 


His imported bull ‘Charles II,’ was sold to H. 
Bowen, Orleans, for $200. Other sales were those of 
Lynch’s Short-horn bull ‘ Senator’ to Henry Humphrey, 
Lewig, for $95—L. R. Lyon’s ‘ Governor 3d,’ the sec- 
ond prize Ayrshire bull to O. Howland, for $37 50-- 
and Merriam & Cve’s Devon bull ‘ Minister,’ to W. H. 
Fisher, St. Lawrence, for $99. 

We also heard of the following private sales: of A. 
& H. Bowen, of Oak Grove, near Medina, the yearling 
bull ‘Catalpa’ and heifer ‘ Lilac,’ Herefords, to John 
Merriman of Hayfield, near Cockeysville, Md.—of 
Hungerford & Brodie, the cow ‘Empress Josephine’ 
for $1,000, the heifer ‘ Flourish,’ two yenrs old, for 
$400, and a ten weeks’ old calf of ‘Lady Newhbam’s’ 
for $200, Short-horns, all to E. Marks of Camillus— 
also a number of Leicester ewe lambs, and two York- 
shire boars to go to Cincinnati—also an Ayrshire cow 
and heifer to A. M. Tredwell of New-Jersey, for $350 
—also ‘ Kilburn 2d’ to E. M. Shepherd, St. Lawrence, 
for $200—of E P. Prentice, of this city, a yearling 
Ayrshire bull to go to C mada, for $125. 

—— 


Underdraining with Stone. 

Messrs. Epvs.—Having been an attentive reader «f 
the Country Gentleman from No. |, Vol. I, until now, 
I have found the subject of underdraining land written 
upon from time to time, which has led me to believe 
this the best method of improving the value of land so 
situated as to be subject to such treatment. According- 
ly, this fall I have begun to drain part of my barn 
meadow. It containseight acres—wet land—lies suffi- 
cientiy descending to give a fall of six or eight feet. 
The surface soil is from one foot to eighteen inches in 
depth, black loam, then a sort of clayey hardpan. We 
make the ditch two feet wide at the top, and slant down 
to six inches at the bottom. We dig it three and one half 
feet in depth and fill in small stone to the depth of one 
foot and a half. The smallest stones are the best ; and I 
have plenty at hand not fit to lay in wall, which ought 
to be cleared out of the way. Then put on inverted 
turf over the stone; then fill in the soil dug from the 
ditch. This is the plan of a foreigner who works for 
me. He says he has seen it tried in Ireland with com- 
plete success. Now, if yourselves or correspondents 
know anything about this way of underdraining, I 
should be glad to hear about it. Lucius GriswoLp. 
Milton, Litchfield Co., Ct. 

—»>— 


To DarKeN Manocany. —Drop a nodule of lime 
in a basin of water, end wash the mahogany with it. 
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Manufacture of Manure. 





Messrs. Epitrors—Can you inform the readers of 
The Cultivator, the best and most expeditious mode of 
converting dry straw into manure—also the best work 
on the subject of manures? There is any quantity of 
straw burned every year in this part of the country, 
which if made into manure would be of great benefit. 
Can you give any information concerning Bommer’s 
patent method of making manure? If you can do so 
it will oblige at least one of the readers of the Culti- 
vator. W. Suarer. Sauk Co, Wisconsin. 

Straw serves a useful part in the manufacture of 
manure, by the supply of vegetable matter which it 
furnishes, when decomposed into mould. But its chief 
value is as an ABSCRBENT, in preserving the liquid 
or volatile portions of common yard manure, the 
whole, when well incorporated together, constituting 
our best fertilizers. In ordinary farm management, a 
great deal of straw may be easily and profitably con- 
verted into manure, by being used daily through win- 
ter, in copious supplies for littering animals, and by 
spreading a layer frequently over the barn-yard, to be 


trodden successively under foot by domestic animals. 
If a straw cutter, driven by horse power, is used on 
the place, all the straw used for different purposes 
should be passed rapidly through it, regulating it, if 
the straw is intended only for litter, so as to cut two or 
three inches long; this will obviate the common incon- 
venience of long or fibrous manure, which is so hard to 
spread, and the value of much of which is lost from 
the difficulty of mixing it well with the soil. When 
the straw cannot be cut, the manure heap must be al- 
lowed to rot longer; and to prevent the waste by fer- 
mentation, it should be mixed with turf from old pas- 
tures, earth from ditches, muck, peat. or other absor- 
bents. “This may be done either in the barn-yard, or 
at the border of the ficld where the manure is to be 
applied. The latter is most economical of labor, if 
the turf or other material exists there, as it saves the 
conveying of this to the yard, and then back to the 
field. The manure and turf should be placed in alter- 
nate layers of a few inches in thickness, until a large 
heap is made ; and when well decayed it may be mix- 
ed by means of a yoke of oxen, with a plow and har- 
row—the heap being made low and long for this pur- 
pose. A large quantity of excellent compost is thus 
formed, and its value will be increased if ashes, lime, 
soap suds, salt, plaster, &c., are occasionally added, the 
proportions of which should not exceed about one 
twelfth of ashes, one twentieth lime, one twentieth of 
plaster, and one fiftieth of salt. If any animals are 
kept up during summer, their fresh manure should be 
frequently drawn out and added to the heap, being 
preserved from evaporation by immediately covering 
with turf, peat or earth. The carcasses of any dead 
animals which may be procured, will add greatly to the 
value of this hep of compost, if buried well beneath 
it for some months. 

Bommer’s method of making manure, (which has 
now been in use some fifteen or twenty years,) is not 
any thing new or original in itself, but is valuable on 
account of being a definite and systematic combination 
of the essentials for success, in producing the fermen- 
tation of heaps of vegetable substances, and their con- 
version into manure, founded on many experiments as 
well as theory. Some of his rules are however quite 
arbitrary, and not essential to success. His method is 
substantially as follows : 

The leading point is to produce fermentation in a 
heap of vegetable matter, by pouring on a liquid that 
shall in a few days effect this purpose. 

A piece of sloping ground is first smoothed and beaten 
hard, with a channel around it to collect the escaping 
liquid,and carry it into a tub or vat sunk into the ground 
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for this purpose. The heap is made of straw, cut be- 
ing preferred, chopped stalks of weeds, &c. Before 
forming the heap, however, 18 or 20 barrels of liquid 
manure is to be prepared, for watering the heap, by 
mixing together the following ingredients in tubs, vats, 
or sunk barrels :—Feculent substances, urine, &c., 200 
lbs ; soot, 50 lbs.; ground plaster, 200 Ibs.; quick- 
lime, 50 lbs.; ashes, 20 Ibs.; salt, 2 Ibs.; saltpetre, 1 
lb.; and other liquid, previously prepared, 60 lbs.* 
These are mixed and dissolved with 18 or 20 barrels of 
water—the foulest stagnant water that can be had— 
and the whole should stand some days before using. The 
heap is then commenced by a layer of straw, weeds, 
&c., half a foot thick; and the whole is then watered 
b§¥ the liquid poured over with a pail; stirring it up 
well each time—then another layer of straw, to be 
again watered, till the materials are all used—say in 
a heap 6 to 10 feet high. Cover the top with the mud 
from the bottom of the reservoir, and then with all the 
liquid remaining. It is very important to use plenty 
of the liquid, or the fermentation will not take place, 
and the heap will be dry, fibrous, and mouldy. The 
liquid which drains off, is to be applied a few days 
afterwards in a second watering—and then again in a 
third. If the heat is too great—so as to dry up the 
manure, check it by copious watering. A fortnight 
will usually make good manure. 

Farmers in the west who have large piles of straw, 
—more than they can convert to manure by a copious 
use as litter through winter,—may convert it to ma- 
nure by a process somewhat similar, although it may 
cost more labor than most of them will be willing to 
appiy. But they must distinctly understand that the 
straw itself is but a small portion of the value of ma- 
nure ;—hence, when a heap of straw is simply rotted 
down, by building it into a stack, and thoroughly wa- 
tering it with common ditch or brook water, in succes- 
sive layers, it only forms a mild fertilizer like vegeta- 
ble mould. It needs the addition of the animal, the 
nitrogenous materials, to convert it into strong manure ; 
and for ordinary practice, we think this is most easily 
effected by the copious use of straw as litter, and by 
daily applying a thin coating of it to the bard-yard. 
An almost incredible amount of straw may be thus 
used up,—and its use in this way will also contribute 
to the comfort and cleanliness of the animals. The 
reduction of the fibres of such manure may be effected 
as we have already described in the early part of this 
article. 

One of the best works on manures is ‘‘ Browne’s Field 
Book of Manures,” published by Saxton & Co., of 
New-York, at $1.25, and sent by mail for that sum. 

—p—— 


Preparation for Washing Clothes, 


Messrs. Epitors—In the Cultivator for July, page 
215, you desire information in respect to the successful 
use of some chemical process to lessen the labor of 
washing. The following receipt has been well tested 
in my family for the last five years, and is attended 
with no drawbacks. It fully saves one half the labor. 

Recipe.—Take half a pound of unslaked lime—one 
pound soda—two quarts of soft soap—slake the lime 
with two quarts of boiling water, and let it stand until 


settled. Dissovive the soda with two quarts of boiling 
water. Pour off the lime water, being careful not to 
let any lime goin. Mix the lime water with the coda 
and soap, and then stirtogether. Apply this prepara- 
tion to the clothes, the same 2s soft soap, and boil 
them. They will need but little rubbing. 

This receipt was obtained from a lady in Pennsylva- 
nia, and isthe best we have ever used. Muitner CAce. 
Avon, Ct. 





* The amount of some of these ingredients is quite arbi- 
trary, but well enough. 
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The Rebecca Grape. 


Messrs. Epitors—I forward you to-day by Ex- 
press, a box containing three bunches of a new seed- 
ling grape, the “* Rebecca.” This vine is an acciden- 
tal seedling. which originated in the garden of Mr. E. 
M. Peak, Hudson, N. Y.—whether from the seed of a 
native or foreign grape is not known, although its aro- 
ma and other characteristics indicate it to be of native 
origin. It is perfectly hardy, enduring our severest 
winters in any exposure without injury. The original 
vine has fruited for the last five years. . One three 
years’ old, from a layer, had upon it a hundred good- 
sized clusters of fruit. It is a good bearer and thrifty 
grower, extending its shoots from fifteen to twenty feet 
in one season with good cultivation. The fruit ripens 
a week or ten days earlier than the Isabella. Ww. 
BrooxksBank. Judson, Oct. 4th, 1856. 


The grapes came in fine condition, and we have 
made an exact drawing from one of the bunches, with 
the exception, perhaps, that the berries are represent- 
ed a very little smaller than some of the specimens. 
This grape was exhibited at the late meeting of the 
American Pomological Society at Rochester, and exci- 
ted much attention and interest on account of its ex- 
cellence. Our readers will perceive from our Report of 
the proceedings of that Society, that it has been found 
perfectly hardy at Newburgh, according to Dr. Grant 
and Charles Downing. 

This grape has all the delicacy, sweetness, and free- 
dom from pulp, which characterizes the best exotics, 
although the flavor is not so high as that of some of 
the best. Its vigor and hardiness being fully estab- 











lished, the only drawback on its high value, is the pos- 
sibility that after it has borne a few years it may be- 
come affected by mildew The following is a descrip- 
tion : 

Bunches about five inches long and two to two anda 
half broad, compact or closely set. Berries roundish 
oval, light dull green, becoming yellowish green, with 
a slight brownish tinge in the sun; skin thin. Flesh 
sweet, juicy, with a very agreeable flavor—fully equal 
to the Early White Malvasia, and sweeter, and would 
come under the class of ‘‘ very good.” 

——- 


The U. 8. Ag. Society's Meeting at Philadelphia, 


The exhibition of the United States Agricultural So- 
ciety at Philadelphia, last week, was very successful. 
The attendance was unprecedentedly large, the cash 
receipts aggregating, so far as could be ascertained be- 
fore the count at the close, about thirty-five thousand 
dollars. The weather was remarkably tavorable 
throughout ; the grounds and means of access to them 
convenient; the ‘“‘ trials of speed ” exciting, and much, 
very much, in the long ranges of stalls behind the 
course—in the pens beyond,—and in the tents contain- 
ing implements, and that devoted to Horticultural pro- 
ducts, to attract the attention of the more sober and 


practically inclined portion of the vast crowds that 
thronged every portion of thefield Thursday was the 
great day, so far as the turn-out of visitors was con- 
cerned, the number on the grounds on that afternoon, 
being a sight in itself worthy of study, and according 
to calculations based on actual ticket sules, at one time 
approaching sixty thousand.. In both the numerous 
attendance and in the character of the display, it was 
spoken of from mouth to mouth, as the ‘‘ greatest ag- 
ricultural show the world ever saw ;” but, although in 
respect to the former particular, this statement is not 
unlikely, we are inclined to consider it an exaggera- 
tion when applied to the latter. Before guing on to 
speak of it in detail, we may acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to President WiLpER and other officers, and to 
many of the exhibitors for their polite attentions. We 
were very much pleased to meet numerous friends and 
noted agriculturists on the grounds, from all portions 
of the country, among whom were Simon Brown of 
the NV. E. Farmer, Groarce Vait, Lewis G. Morxis, 
President Faxton, and JONATHAN THORNE of this 
state, THomAS Brown of the Ohio Farmer, Mr. Clark 
owner of the celebrated bull ‘New-Year’s Day,’ of 
Ohio, James B. Cray of Kentucky, Cor. Summer of 
South Carolina, Simpson THompson of California, Drs. 
BrincKLeE and Etwyn, of Philadelphia, and many 
others of our largest farmers and breeders, whose names 
will appear below in connection with notices of the an- 
imals or articles they exhibited. 

In respect to CATTLE, the show was not quite so large 
and general as we looked for, but a remarkably good 
one in many respects. The Devons were entitled to 
the palm, so far as the numbers and variety in which 
they were exhibited, as well as the unsurpassed excel- 
lence of many of them, are concerned. The Short-horns 
were not so fully represented, but, while the stalls of 
only two or three exhibitors included all the stock of 
this breed extraordinarily good, the standard of excel- 
lence among them was undeniably as high as it has 
ever been, or probably wi'l be inthis country. Devons 
are a breed peculiar to the northern and eastern states, 
and there were representatives of nearly all the local- 
ities in which peculiar enterprise has been displayed 
in their breeding or importation. Durhams, on the 
other hand, are favorites in Ohio, in Kentucky, in Illi- 
nois, as well as in New-York and Pennsylvania, and a 
show in which the former of these states are not in- 
cluded, is scarcely a fair reflex of the quality and num- 
bers of the Short-horns throughout the United States ; 
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and while we cannot, in view of the distance which 
separates them, blame breeders so far away for not 
contributing among «thers nearer home, the lack of 
their stock can but be considered as very much mar- 
ring the completeness of the show in the particular un- 
der consideration. We have never seen so good a turn- 
out of Herefords, although mainly, if not wholly from 
this state. Alderneys were very favorably, Ayrshires 
not more than fairly represented 

We do not know how the number of entries of HorsEs 
cow pares with that at Boston lust year, but the show was 
generally a fine one. We understood that it was es- 
pecially good in matched horses. Theturn out of colts 
and stallions was also excellent. That of blooded horses 
has never been surpassed. The competition was large 
and close in the ring of four year old stallions. This 
was also the case among draft horses, There were not 
80 many or so rapid trotters as last year, and there was 
no remarkable speed shown, unless we may except 
those classes to which the Society admits horses which 
have before trotted formoney. Solong as the premiums 
are offered and the trials instituted for the benefit of 
farmers, however, and not for the encouragement of 
*“ sporting men” and the promotion of gambling, this de- 
partment of the exhibition cannot be too rigidly guard- 
ed or too carefully conducted; and in those classes in 
which it is the purpose of the prizes to encourage more 
intelligent and thoughtful breeding among farmers at 
large, by excluding from them such animals as have 
been trained in the laborious and expensive education 
of the course, the closest scrutiny must be exercised to 
prevent the intrusion of mere jockeys, who do not fail 
to use every endeavor to compete, with perfect reckless- 
ness. We were informed by one of the most esteemed 
and prominent judges in one of these classes, that his 
companions and himself had experienced the utmost 
difficulty in performing their otherwise sufficiently 
arduous duties, in order to carry out faithfully this 
very proper and necessary distinction,—and a distinc- 
tion which forms one of the chief redeeming features 
in a department open on many other accounts to serious 
objections. We may be permitted to add that we had 
rather see smaller crowds at an exhibition, and a less 
formidable deposit at the Society’s bank, with the 
satisfaction of being assured that all who came, came 
for a wise and honest purpose, and went away wiser 
and no worse than when they came. 

The show of SHEEP was a fine one, embracing a good 
variety and specimens of great merit in several breeds. 
That of Swine was very good. There was quite an 
exhibition of Pouttry. Fruirs and VEGETABLES 
were present in fair quality and numbers. There were 
four.yery extensive collections of IMPLEMENTS, em- 
br altogether probably a greater show than ever 
was @80n before on a single field. Quite a variety of 
Native Wines, including samples from Ohio, Mis- 
souri and California, were submitted to the committee 
in this department. 

The above will answer as a glance at the general 
character of the Fourth Annual Exhibition of the U. 
S. Ag. Society. A full account with many details in 
regard to the stock and articles shown and the prizes 
awarded, has appeared in the Country Gentleman, but 
the pressure on our columns this month is too great to 
admit of its publication here. 

—>_— 
Cure for Foot Evil. 





J. K., of Gosport Indiana, inquires for a remedy for 
foot evil in cows. I would recommend him to the 


* American Reformed Cattle Doctor,” by G. H. Dadd, 
Boston—price $1.00, whieh enclose to the editor, and 
he will receive by mail, and which will teach him 
that foul in the foot or foot evil, is caused by some de- 
rangement in the system, and when the cause is remo- 
wed the evil will much more easily be got rid of than 
by the use of the hot iron or scalding tar, and far 
more humanely. C. D. Bent. Sterling, N. Y. 








Destructive Apple Insect. 





I am a young farmer, and have but just fairly com- 
menced in the world. Ihavea young orchard planted, 
of apple, pear and plum, from which I anticipated am- 
ple returns for my money and labor. But my hopes 
are nearly blasted, for the grubs, as I call them, have 
taken possession of my apple trees, and have killed se- 
veral and injured many more. They get in near the 
ground, and around the knots where the branches were 
taken off to form the body of the tree. They mostly 
work between the bark and wood, girdle the tree, and 
a part of them work into the wood. They appear to 
hatch from nits laid ia the bark. The first I discover 
is a small speck of gum-like substance on the bark, 
and under this a small dead spot containing one or 
more of the ‘‘ varmints,” of various sizes, and as they 
grow they work their way through. I find the most in 
the Roxbury Russet. They have kilied about half of 
them, and injured most of the others. I send you a 
sample of them. They are a white grub about an inch 
long, and taper from the head. The teeth are black. 
Will you be so kind as toinform me (and many others) 
of their habits, and of a way to destroy them before 
they spoil the trees, and oblige a young farmer. Also 
your opinion of saw-dust as mulching fortrees. I live 
near a saw-mill, and can get any quantity for that or 
any other purpose. O.N. Capweiit. Talmage, Ci- 
tawa Co., Michigan. 


We have never met with this insect, but are inform- 
ed that itis common in many parts of the western 
states. It appears to be the larva of one of the many 
species of the Elater or snapping beetle—insects most- 
ty living and boring in wood. The specimens sent not 
being protected by being enclosed in a box, did not ar- 
rive in a condition for examination. The best imme- 
diate remedy is to destroy the insects wherever they 
can be found; and the best preventive so far as we 
know, is to keep the trees in a good healthy condition, 
by good clean cultivation, and to keep the surface 
smooth and free from crevices where the insects can 
obtain a lodgment by careful pruning. Unseasonable 
pruning sometimes produces a deranged state of the 
sap, followed by disease, and the insects are apt to 
make their attacks where the bark is injured or diseas- 
ed. We should be glad to receive any valuable prac- 
tical information in relation to this insect, from any of 
our correspondents. 

Saw-deust, by keeping the ground moist and free 
from wees, forms a good mulch, but not better proba- 
bly than the same amount of pulverized earth, made 
by keeping the surface ciean and mellow. 

——_ 
The Vinegar Plant, 


Tu the Nos. of the Co. Gentleman for some time past, 
Ihave read much about the Vinegar Plant. I will 
give you a short history of it in this section. It was 
first introduced here about seven or eight years ago, 
but from where I cannot tell. It has now given way 
to cider vinegar, which is considered best for the fol- 
lowing reasons:—l. Because it will not keep as well 
as cider vinegar; 2. Because it is more trouble to 
make it; and 3. It is not considered equal in flavor. 

In regard to its management your correspondents 
have already spoken fully enough on most points. I 
would only say, that it makes no difference about the 
size of the plant, whether a whole one be taken, or 
only a part, as to its vitality, the difference being, the 
larger the piece the quicker the vinegar wil! be ready 
for use; I have known a piece ao larger than a three 
cent bit, carried in a phial of sweetened water hun- 
dreds of miles, and then after some two or three weeks, 
to be taken out and properly cared for, to do well. I 
have always considered it a fungus plant. It is en- 
tirely different from the substance called ‘‘ mother,” 
in vinegar; the former losing its vitality by being left 
in sharp vinegar, and the latter only increasing asthe 
vinegar grows stronger. Syo. Nassau, Rens, Co. 
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Farming on Light Soil, Lime, &c. 


Messrs. Eps.—Your uniform kindness in answering 
letters of inquiry pressed upon you, is a feature in 
your Journal, which besides being duly appreciated 
ought to draw from your readers a corresponding re- 
ciprocity. Hence 1 propose giving youa brief sketch 
of some New Jersey farming, that has come directly 
Over against my nursery 








under my own observation. 
grounds, is a live Yankee farmer, (and what I mean 
by a live Yankee farmer is one that is alive to good 
works in the way of farming,) who farms less than 100 
acres of ratherlight, sandy loam. And of course, as it 


isdry, so is it what is called early soil, and very differ- 
ent from my soil, which is decidedly clay loam. I 
have never known a failure of very good crops on this 
neighbor’s farm under his management; and it seems 
to be getting better all the time, or at least loses 
nothing in quality by cropping. There are side by 
side, two lots to which T now refer in particular. Every 
other season he takes off a crop of corn and wheat, as 
regular as the sun shines; and the way it is done is 
this: 


He plants on a clover sod in the spring as early as. 


possible, corn, which as soon as it ripens, is cut and 
taken off the ground. Then the manure on hand is 
carted on, spread, and the plow started for wheat, 
which is sown as soon as the ground is ready. In this 
latitude this is about lst of Oct. Some timothy seed 
is also sown with the wheat. Early in spring clover is 
sown on the young wheat. In due time an excellent 
crop of wheat is realized; then there is the clover and 
timothy coming on, which if not fed ff, as it should 
never be, forms by the next spring quite a sod for corn. 
With the application of any manure on hand this sod 
is now turned over for corn, and such amazing crops of 
corn it is good to behold. This completes the rotation, 
as we are where we started from. 

This is what [ call successful farming, and I think 
would be quite perfect with the addition of lime. I 
have seen such magnificent improvements on the gay 
face of Nature by the use of lime, that it is hard to 
conceive how such uniformly good crops can be realized 
without it. I have never seen, to my knowledge, any 
used on this place. Standing on some elevated points 
in Mendham township, of this (Morris) co., you over- 
look the Peapact Valley, now said to be a garden, com- 
pared to what it was twenty yearsago. It is the lime 
quarry of Morris co. Take a similar stand on the 
next range of hills, known as * Schooley’s mountain’”’ — 
(rendered famous in history as the depository of the 
jewels and treasures of the ‘* Morristown ghost,” whose 
wealth when disgorged was to flow like a river into 
the lap of its recipients)—and you may overlook on 
either side the German Valley and the Musconotcong 
Valley,—both splendid grain growing regions, and 
made so by the free use of lime. Other examples of 
the same kind might be adduced Day. Morris- 
town N. J. —me 


Important, if True. 





To secure from catile, male or female progeny at 
will—According to an article in the Annals of the 
Luxemburg Ag. Society, communicated by a Belgian 
farmer, a heifer calf is invariably produced when the 
cow is putto bull before milking, and a male calf when 
the cow is put to bull just after she has been thoroughly 
milked, The author of this statement claims to have 
confirmed its accuracy by four years experience, and 
asserts that the plan has succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tion. Cows, which previously had borne only mals 
calves, and that for four or five years, gave heifer 
calves by the abovetreatment. Giveit atrial. BaxeE- 
WELL. 
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How to Fatten Sheep. 





The first thing requisite is to procure an improved 
breed of sheep, such as will come to early maturity 
and fatten any time during their growth. I have for 
the last ten years been breeding the Cotswolds. I have 
now three two year old wethers weighing over two 
hundred lbs. each, and a yearling buck nearly as heavy 
as either. This buck came in competition with the two 
year old buck which took the first premium at the U. 
S. Fair last year in Boston, and took the first prize at 
our Litchfield Fair last week. 

The great difficulty with this breed of sheep on farms 
well adapted to sheep husbandry, is to prevent their 
getting so fat as not to breed. To prevent this it is ne- 
cessary to put them in the poorest feed the farm affords 
after the lambs are taken from them. 

Sheep, like all other animals, will do better to be 
protected frum cold winds, or from storms, especially in 
winter. 

I have commenced feeding my three wethers on 
oats, with the intention of fatting them. From what 
experience I have had, there is little danger of cloying 
on this kind of grain. In feeding corn more care is 
required. The quantity which may safely be fed to 
each sheep, must vary according to the size of the ani- 
mal; from half a pint to a pint twice a day until cold 
weather, when it may be gradually increased. 

I am of the opinion that all kinds of grain are the bet- 
ter for being ground when fed in large: quantities to 
sheep, as it saves mastication and assists in digestion, 
but the ecb will hardly pay for grinding for sheep. 

When rouen feed fails, turnips or some other roots 
should be substituted, and may safely be fed in any 
quantity the sheep will eat. 

Without roots, sheep that have been full fed on corn 
or oats, in connection with rouen feed, will advance 
but little when put to hay. 

Let me admonish ‘‘A Young Farmer” if he is 
breeding sheep for market purposes, not to be long in 
procuring a first rate Cotswold buck to cross with his 
ewes. T. L. Hart. West Cornieall, Ct. 

—-— 


Cure for Flesh Wounds in Horses. 





I have never fourd anything better for wounds on 
horses than human urine ; keep it in a vessel until it 
grows stale, then with a swab tied tothe end of a stick 
[ wash the cut frequently ; it has a tendency to cleanse 
and at the same time to heal the wound. I sometimes 
boil ic up with Squaw or Blacksnake root, which makes 
it better. I find it excellent for galled shoulders or 
back, healing them up in ashort time. I Po 
the scratches or grease cured in a short time byaiish- 
ing the feet witb urine in which a little salt ha@ Been 
thrown; the horse should have a dose of physic at the 
same time, to purify the blood. I esteem this remedy 
equal to any of the celebrated linaments of the day. 
J. W. L. —p— 

Successful Management of Bees. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—I wrote to you not long 
since, in regard to my success in keeping bees. As I 
have been more than usually successful this season, 1 
should be glad to know if any of the readers of your 
pupers have done as well or better. I commenced the 
season with 33 old swarms. They begun to swarm 
about the first of June, and gave me 30 new swarms, 
several of which were doubled, being small swarms. I 
have taken 2,500 Ibs. of box honey, of unequalled 
quality, from the 63 hives. I took nine boxes from a 
single hive-—four from a new swarm. I shall have 
about 500 pounds of honey from hives which I have 
begun to take up, which will make a total of 3,000 Ibs. 
for a single season, I use no hives which have less 
than four boxes. They are the Colton hive and one of 
my own invention. I shall winter between 40 and 5@ 
swarms. I calculate my profits at $400. Lucius 
Bisuop. New Russia, Essex Co., N. Y., Sept. 14. 
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Slotes for the Month. 
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Tue Onto State Farr—aA letter will be found in 
another column from an excellent judge of stock, brief- 
ly reviewing the very successful exhibition of our wes- 
terly neighbors week before last. We see it stated 
that the receipts amounted to $17,000—an extraordi- 
nary sum, but, if correct, only showing what can be 
effected by a little general and united effort, together 
with an accessible location. The weather was by no 
means in its favor. The number of entries was quite 
large--there being of cattle for the Short-horn sweep- 
stakes 109—total of Short-horns 121, of Herefords 4, 
of Ayrshires 4, of Devons 52, of Oxen and Steers 17, 
of Fat Cattle 20, of stock cattle and milch cows 10. 
Total entries of Horses upwards of 400, of jacks and 
mules 22, of sheep 129, and of swine 58. 





THe PrRovINcIAL ExuiBitIon opened at Three Riv- 
ers Sept. 17th, appears to not have quite equalled tho 
expectations of visitors in its extent, although the 
numbers of entries was pretty large—about 2,000 as 
nearly as could be ascertained—and the quality of 
some of the stock perhaps as good as could have been 
anticipated in sonew acountry. The Farmer’s Jour- 
nal states that there were not many of the ‘pedigree 
breeds’ of cattle shown. Ayrshires ‘were well and 
numerously represented.” The show of Horses inclu- 
ded ‘‘ many fine animals, though very few, if any, of 
what is known as the pure Canadian breed.” The sheep 
were not thought a fair specimen for Lower Canada ; 
swine were quite superior; dairy, field and garden 
productions very creditable, and implements ‘‘ more 
numerous and of better quality than at any. former 
exhibition”’ We have a good many readers scattered 
through the province, and hope that they will all lend 
a helping hand to multiply still more the evidences of 
its Agricultural progress which the next exhibition 
shall afford. : 


Tue CayuGa County Farr—occurred on the 18th 
and 19th. The exhibition was moderate in most de- 
partments, the turn-out of people very large, at least 
some ten or twelve thousand. We observed some fine 
cattle—Durhams from the south part of the county, 
from Thomas Goold’s and Col. Sherwood’s herds—and 
excellent Devons from the north part, the exhibitors 
names we did not learn. The working oxen were nu- 
merous and fine. The show of vegetables was large 
and excellent—that of fruits very small. A valuable 
collection of agricultural implements was displayed ; 
among them several mowers and reapers—harrows and 
cultivators,—some newly constructed double mould- 
board plows, and excellent farm wagons, light and 
strong, with bent felloes. A ladies’ riding match took 
place, and some of the competitors made time at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour without saddles. The 
last day of the fair was a large exhibition of horses, 
including a trial of their speed, and many fine animals 
were on the grounds. 


County Farrs.—The Onondaga Fair was held at 
Syracuse, Sept. 10-12, and was, we infer from the pub- 
lished accounts, very successful. The receipts amount- 
ed to over $2,300 for which the Society was largely in- 
debted to the Ladies’ Riding Match on the last day, 
at which nine ladies competed for the prizes, very 
much to the gratification of the assembled multitude. 
Four prizes of $20, $15, $10 and $5, were awarded. 
We notice that Mr. Marks of Camillus, received thir- 
teen premiums on his herd of Short-horn cattle. 











Premium CHEESE.—We have received from Secre- 
tary JouNnson, a liberal slice of the cheese which re- 
ceived the first premium at the State Fair at Water- 
town. It was made by Netson Fry of Gouveneur, 
St. Lawrence Co., and is worthy of the prize which it 
received. 
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Importation.—The editor of the Boston Cultivator 
mentions having seen at Burlington, Vt., a recent im- 
portation of animals by Thos. Betts & Co., of Liver- 
pool and New-York—including ‘Scrivington,’ which 
took the first premium on “ Coaching Stallions,” at the 
late show of the English R. A. Society, and may be 
regarded as an excellent specimen of the English 
coach-horse—a yearling South-Down ram, No. 256, 
purchased of Jonas Webb for $500—six ewes of the 
same breed, for which Lord Walsingham received the 
first premium at the late show of R. A. Society, and 
which were purchased for 20 guineas each, and two 
fine Short-horn heifers, purchased of Jonas Webb, all 
designed for R. H. Dulany, Esq. of Loudon county, 
Va. Mr. Betts had also some Shropshire Down sheep, 
for Mr. Meek, of New-York—a “‘larger-framed and 
more rugged-looking animal than the South-Down, but 
said to make good mutton, and to be a profitable va- 
riety’’*—and on his own account, five South-Down rams 
and twelve ewes, which he bought of Jonas Webb, and 
on which he received several prizes at the Vermont 
Fair then holding—also one pair of Hindoo, or Brahmin 
cattle, for Richard Peters, Esq., of Atlanta, Ga. 





“Cat Mountain Wueat.”’—We have received from 
the Patent Office, several packages of “ Cat Mountain 
Wheat,” which are at the service of any of our 
friends. It is a very handsome sample of white wheat. 





Messrs. Ertpwancer & Barry, of the Mt. Hope 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., will accept our thanks for 
a box of fine Virgalieu Pears, just in order for eating, 
and such as only their careful culture could produce. 





Superior GRAPES.—Our thanks are tendered to Dr. 
UnpERuILL of Croton Point Vineyard, for a basket of 
Isabella and Catawba Grapes. They were the largest 
and best ripened of any we have seen this season. If 
any of our friends wish to test our recommendation, 
let them order a basket of these grapes from 293 
Broadway, New-York, where the Doctor keeps his de- 
pository. 

Fine SPECIMENS OF Fruit.—One of the best culti- 
vators of fruit with whom we are acquainted, is Avs- 
TIN Pinney, of Clarkson, Monroe Co., N. Y. His 
small, but splendid collection, at the fruit room of the 
American Pomological Society at Rochester, was worthy 
of a special visit. The thirty-five varieties of fine 
peaches were ararity for this scant season. The large 
Virgalieu or Doyenné pears, double the usual size of 
fine specimens, and handsomely reddened in the sun, 
were declared by an eminent Boston pomologist who 
saw them, to be alone worthy of a journey from Massa- 
chusetts to see. Bartletts were uncommonly large, 
and with a brilliant red cheek—an ornament which 
friend Pinney finds they are sure to get if picked a 
week or two before maturity and ripened in complete 
darkness—while if left in the light, and especially, if 
exposed to the sun, they are scarcely tinged or not 
colored at all. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the orchard in 
which this fruit was raised, receives constant attention 
and the very best cultivation. 








Canoon’s Srepiinc Ruvears.—We cheerfully call 
attention to the advertisement of Mr. CAnoon in this 
paper. In acknowledging the receipt of specimens of 
the stalks of this plant some time since, we only spoke 
of their enormous size. We afterwards tested their 
quality, as did several of our friends, who agreed with 
us that it was decidedly superior to any we had ever 
before eaten. 


For MicnicgaAn.—Mr. W. F. Sanps of Jonesville, 
Mich passed through this city last week, with a fine 
three-year-old Short-horn bull, ‘ Romeo,’ procured 
from Joun Barn, Esq. of Dutchess county. We are 








glad to see that so many of our Michigan friends are 
| aiding in the improvement of the stock of that State. 
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MILKWEED, or S1LKWEED.—I herewith enclose you 
a specimen of a plant that grows here in great abun- 
dance, and will feel obliged if you will, through your 
useful paper, tell me the name of it; also if it is of 
any marketable value, as it appears to be much finer 
than cotton, and if of any use can be grown to any 
extent ; your attention will oblige a subscriber. Free- 
port, 1U.,Sept. 24. [The plant sent is common in various 
parts of the Union, and is known as the milkweed, and 
sometimes as sil/kweed, from the glossy fineness of the 
plumes attached to the seeds. It is the Asclepias 
Syriaca of botanists. It is sometimes used for filling 
beds. We have heard of its being attempted to be 
used as a substitute for cotton in forming thread, but 
the attempts so far as we know,have not proved success- 
ful—perhaps from a want of skill—will our carres- 
pondent give it another trial.] 





TREES GNAWED BY Mice.—In your paper, I see 
several articles about protecting apple trees from mice, 
&c. The best remedy I know is to paint them with 
coaltar. J.W. [We have published several different 
preventives lately, for this purpose, all of which have 
their advantages in different circumstances—but we 
have never found any thing yet that is cheaper and 
more effectual than the long tested mode of banking 
up the stems with earth, about a foot high. One man 
will do hundreds in a day, and if grass or weeds are 
not thrown up with the earth, the mice will never ap- 
proach the trees.] 


Mrssrs. Tucker & Son—I take pleasure in en- 
closing you a sample of ‘Chinese Wheat” or ‘ Egyp- 
tian Corn,”? which was sent me from the Patent Office 
in the spring of 1855, with some thirty odd kinds of 
flower seeds, labeled ‘*Chinese Wheat.’ From the 
product of less than half a thimble full, I raised this 
summer about a bushel, and think an acre of rich land 
will produce from 30 to 40 bushels, or perhaps more of 
it. Dll take much pleasure in supplying you or any of 
your friends who may wish to give it a trial. It re- 
sembles millet, and some of the heads are a foot long. 
Our visitors have carried it to all parts of the country. 
This is something new to us, but it may be an old ac- 

uaintance of yours. E. C. Jorpan. Jordan’s 
Springs, Va., Sept. 29, 1856. [Judging from the ap- 
pearance of the seed enclosed with the above, we 
should pronounce it millet, and nothing but millet.] 








Water Pires.—Seeing an inquiry in the Cultivator, 
from CU. S. Witter, for a cheap water pipe, I thought 
it might be interesting to your numerous readers to 
give you some account of what I believe to be an ex- 
cellent pipe for conducting water. It is a species of 
stone-ware, called ‘Terra Cotta,” manufactured by 
Link and Black, Seventh-street, above the German- 
town road, Philadelphia. It is made in pieces of three 
feet in length. The substance is hard as flint, glazed 
inside and out, and from appearance dampness could 
have no effect upon it. The pieces are put together 
with Roman cement; the pipe I saw was upon the 
farm of Joseph Armitage, of Bucks co., Pa.; it was 
two inches in diameter inside, and cost 37} cts. per 
piece, or 12} per foot in Philadelphia. It will bear a 
great pressure. This pipe must keep the water very 
pure. I think it preferable to any pipe I have ever 
seen for con ‘ucting water for drinking or cooking. 
They manufacture different sizes, from two inches up 
to fourteen inches I believe. Joun W. LEQUEAR. 
Kingwood, Hunterdon co., N. J. 





CorswoLtp SHeep.—I wish to say a word of recom- 
mendation in your paper respecting the Cotswold sheep 
owned by T. L. Hart, Esq., of West Cornwall, Litch- 
field Co, Conn. They are of pure blood, and for beauty 











of form, are not surpassed if equalled by an} in the 
state. Among this flock are three wethers a year old 
last spring, which now weigh 175 lbs each. He also 
has a very superior buck which I never saw equalled. 
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The Cotswold blood is fist taking the preference 1 our 
mountain county. Levi Cook. Colebrevi, Ct. 





“ CassaABAR MusxMELon.”’—We have received some 
of the seeds of this melon from J. L. Asnpy, Esq, of 
Plattsburgh, Missouri. Mr. A. says—* It is a delight- 
ful fruit; in appearance something like a Pomegra- 
nate, though much iarger and more beautiful in its 
leopard-like spots, while its rarity will commend it to 
the amateur gardener.” [See advertisement } 





LARGE EAR or Corn.—Mr. Sauvern Hamivton, of 
this city, has laid on our desk an ear of ‘Ohio White 
Corn’? measuring 12 inches in length, 7 in circumfer- 
ence at the larger end and 6 near the tip, and con- 
taining on actual count as he informs us, 760 grains. 
It was grown on the farmof Hon. S. E. Jonnson, near 
Brooklyn, L. I., and we are assured is merely a sam- 
ple of the best of the ordinary yield, and not a single 
instance of extraordinary excellence. 





FAtt PLrowine.—When the object aimed at in au- 
tumn plowing, isto render a clay soil more friable, and 
when there is no sod or sward to be rotted, it may be 
carried on as long asthe ground is free from frost. 
The less the land is exposed to drying winds, rains, 
&e., after plowing, the greater will be the effect of the 
winter’s frosts in making it mellow. To obtain the 
utmost benefit the land should be thrown up in narrow 
ridges, or in such a way as to allow of its greatest ex- 
posure to the air, and its ready crumbling. 





A Horse with tHe HeAves.—A very spirited and 
excellent article on ‘* How I Bought a Horse that had 
the Heaves, and how I Treated that Disease,” was 
contributed by our friend and correspondent, Henry 
F. Frencn, Esq., to the Co. Gent. in 1853, and quoted 
therefrom in the Recister for 1855. Extracts from it 
have ever since been ‘‘ going the rounds,’’ and we have 
ot late observed particularly the frequency with which 
they occur in our exchanges, and with the queerest 
kinds of credit attached—the last we have noticed be- 
ing to the Family Journal and Indiana Farmer. It is 
worth starting again with the proper acknowledgment. 





EpiToriaAL AGRICULTURE.—We are pleased to notice 
that our friend A. P. Cummines, Esq., well known as 
one of the editors and proprietors of the N. Y. Obser- 
ver, and who has long conducted an excellent agricul- 
tural department in that paper, recently obtained at 
the Westchester county show, the first premium for 
the best pair of working oxen, the first for the best 
Durham bull, the first for the best Suffolk boar, the 
first for the best mare and colt, the first for the best 
pair of turkeys, and the best pair of hybrid ducks and 
the best pair of black ducks. Mr. Cummings resides 
in Mamaroneck, where he cultivates a large farm, 
well stocked with the best breeds, though attending 
daily to his business in the city. 





Kensineton, Cr., Sept. 22—Our corn crop appears 
fine. Potatoes I think, though not well posted in 
them, promise fair. Apples are quite scarce in this 
region. Grapes areearly ripe and generally fine, both 
wild and cultivated. The Diana with me is early and 
very excellent, but just beginning to bear. Will you 
notice in the “Gentleman,” the results of the new 
varieties of grapes this season. s.m. [We shall be 
glad to receive the opinions of any of our readers who 
have fairly tested any of the recently introduced va- 
rieties of grapes. ] 

Hicu Price For Peacnes.—The Californian Farmer 
states that while visiting the fruit stand of Mr. Swift 
in San Francisco, one morning, it ‘‘ noticed the follow- 
ing sales of Smith’s Peaches: 67 pounds at $1 per 
pound, 62 pounds at $1, 77 pounds at 874, 66 pounds 
at 874, 35 pounds at 75, and other parcels, so that 25 
or 30 baskets would be a little fortune.” 
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Mr. SarnsBury’s SHort-norn Save.—Our last for- 
eign advices contain accounts of this sale of Short- 
horns, which was conducted by Mr. Strafford at the 
owner’s residence at the Priory, Corsham Wilts, and 
attended by a numerous company including the repre- 
sentatives of bidders in America, Australia, Prussia, 
&c. Among the bulls offered were the 4th Duke of 
Oxford and 2d Duke of Cambridge, both of them sons 
of Mr. Thorne’s renowned Grand Duke. The former 
brought about $1150, and the latter $600—priees un- 
expectedly moderate. Mr. Thorne himself was a pur- 
chaser—bidding off the heifer Darlington 6th, ealved 
March 4, 1853, for 300 guineas or nearly $1500. She 
was pronounced the gem of the sale, and brought far 
the highest price of any sold. The total shows “that 
45 head of bulls, cows and heifers, including 15 calves 
of the present ygar, realised the large average of £60, 
or nearly $300 each. 


Crops, &c. 1n ILLrnors.—Extract of a letter from 
Hainsville, Lake Co., dated Sept. 22—'‘Saturday and 
Sunday morning gave pretty evident signs of Jack 
Frost’s visit, by the blackened leaf of the vines and other 
vegetables that are tender. I believe in the river bot- 
toms there was a nipper a fortnight since. Those who 
had secured good seed corn and planted in good sea- 
son, are realizing good crops, whilst the careless have 
scarcely an ear to gather. Farmers should gather 
their seed corn before they do the bulk; dry it tho- 
roughly, and store it in a place secure from mice and 
moisture. The loss in this neighborhood by planting 
imperfect seed is incalculable. Threshing is now get- 
ting well on, and the crops of grain prove to be very 
light. Wheat on the open prairie yielding from eight 
to ten bushels tothe acre. It was much injured by the 
heavy rains in the spring and subseqvently by the 
chinch bug. Adjoining the woods it was considerably 
worse.” 


ReapinG MAcuines vs. HAND LABor.—The English 
Ag. Gazette calculates that if manufacturers could 
only distribute 10,000 reapers before another harvest, 
it would be equivalent to more than letting loose all 
England’s standing army on the grain fields of Great 
Britain. And it further remarks—‘ Had we had such 
means at our command this year we should not now 
have had to complain of one-half our crop being five 
days inthe rain. Supposing these machines to have 
been a week at work, 500,000 acres would have yield- 
ed 2,000,000 quarters of grain, worth more both in 
money and as food, by much more than the value of 
the machine, than it now will prove to be. And the 
ground would have been cleared a fortnight earlier 
than it will for autumn cultivation and the other sources 
of employment which energetic agriculture furnishes.” 











Tornapo IN ILttnois—Dr. Kennicott, of West 
Northfield, (the well-known Secretary of the Illinois 
Agricultural Society,) in a private letter dated Sept. 
13, says, ** We have had heavy rains lately, and anoth- 
er tornado—confined to one farm—my brother Joseph’s 
—where ‘it uprooted corn—scattered 40 tons of hay, 
and the grain stacks of 30 acres to the ‘‘ four winds 
of heaven’’—also twisting off 18 feet square of barn 
roof, &c. * * * We have had a very singular sea- 
son thus far—cold and dry—iry and cold. All through 
August it was cool—for a week at a time the mercury 
was below 50° at sunrise—no frost. 

Tur Heicut a CoLt wILt ATTAIN WHEN Grown.— 
Mr. J. R. Martin, of Lexington, Ky., gives out the 
following upon this point :—I can tell you how any 
man may know, within an inch, the height a colt will 
attain to when fuli grown. The rule may not hold 
good in every instance, but in nine cases out of ten it 
will. When the colt gets to be three weeks old, or as 
soon as it is perfectly straightened in its limbs, mea- 
sure from the edge of the hair on the hoofs to the mid- 
dle of the first joint, and for every inch it will grow to 
the height of a hand of four inches, when its growth 








, is matured. Thus, if this distance be found sixteen 
| inches it will make a horse sixteen hands high. By 
| this means, a man may know something of what sort 
| of a horse, with proper care, he is to expect from his 
| colt. Three years ago I bought two very shabby look- 
ing colts for $20 each, and sold them recently for $200. 
So much for knowing how to guess properly at a colt. 





Waeat 1x Western New-Yorx.—Mr. J. Jonn- 
STON, in a postscript to a recent letter to the editors, 
says—‘* Wheat is turning out badly on threshing, and 
barley very well,and bringing a good price. The acreage 
of wheat will be small next harvest in Western New- 
York, barley pays so much better; in fact with many 
this year, wheat don’t pay at all.” 





MonuMEntT To Mr. Downine.—A tasteful monumen- 
tal stone, says the National Intelligencer, to the late 
Anprew J. Downe, has just been placed in the 
Smithsonian grounds by the friends of that valuable 
and lamented citizen. The monument consists of a 
large and massive vase, finely carved, resting on a 
block of four feet square, with sunken panels, each 
containing appropriate inscriptions descriptive of the 
virtues and professional merits of the deceased, who 
was distinguished as a landscape gardener, and writer 
un rural subjects. The entire structure is ten feet six 
inches high. The Government and public of Wash- 
ington are indebted to the taste and judgment of Mr. 
Down1N@ for the beautiful arrangement of the parks 
and public squares of that city. 





Tue Onton Worm.—Mr. S. G. Crocker, in the Maine 
Farmer, gives the following directions for destroying 
this plague of the onion cultivator :—‘‘ When the on- 
ions are four or five inches high, sprinkle them well 
with spirits of turpentine. I have bothseen this tried, 
and tried it myself, with success. You cannot put on 
enough to hurt them.” 

—f>— 


Fay’s Early Aun Peach—Northern Muscadine Grape- 





In the list of choice peaches in the Rural Register 
for 1856, no mention is made of Fay’s Early Ann. 
Has it not redeemed the promise of excellence it gave 
on its first appearance ? 

From the hability of Serrate Early York and Early 
Tillotson, to rot on the tree, about the time of ripening, 
I had looked to Fay’s Early Ann with considerable 
interest. 

What are the merits of Early Northern Muscadine 
grape, as compared with Isabella? SourHern Onto. 

The list of peaches in the Register for 1856, was in- 
tended to embrace those only which had been widely 
and amply proved csof undoubted excellence or value. 
Fay’s Early Ann is a new variety, fruited only to a 
jimited extent. It is rather smaller than Serrate Eaaly 
York and Early Tillotson, and hardly equal to them in 
flavor; but, ripening at the same time, bearing more 
uniformly in unfavorable seasons, and being a glandu- 
lar-leaved free-growing variety, it has some points of 
superiority. If a wider trial establishes its general 
adaptation, it may yet take its rank among «a select list 
of the most desirable peaches, although we cannot avoid 
some fears that it may occasionally be too small and 
insipid to prove generally popular. 

The Northern Muscadine grape is inferior in quality 
to the Isabella, but ripens much earlier. Itisa variety 
of ‘the early brown Fox grape, which many dislike, 
and such would regard the Northern Muscadine as of 
little value. At the far north, where thé Isabella does 
not ripen into its peculiar rich and sweet flavor, but 
remains sharp and austere, the Northern Mascadine, 
fully matured, may compare very favorably with it, 
and be regarded by some as superior. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





On tHe Use or Mucx.—I should like to get some 
advice from you about swamp muck. We mean to 
manure a field with it, to be put into corn next spring. 
Our muck is in a small cat swamp, which is dry now 
from the long drought. It is soft and pretty well rot- 
ted, and is under water all winter. Sheep lay on it 
most of last winter, and some of the washings of the 
barn-yard go into it. Now I want to know whether it 
would pay as well to haul it directly on the land, 
spread it, and plow it under, as it would to put it ina 
large heap, or compost it with barn-yard manure, and 
let it be till spring. By plowing it in this fail, the 
land gets the advantage of a fall plowing, besi:es sav- 
ing a double handling of the muck. Two years ago 
this fall, we hauled out some of it, put it in a large 
heap, composted it with barn-yard manure (through 
the winter), let it lie till next fall, and put it on for 
wheat. But we found it rather atroublesome job from 
beginning to end. In the first place, putting the ma- 
nure in thin layers with the muck, was tedious work ; 
then in ioading and spreading it; it could be worked 
weil with neither a shovel nor a fork. The manure 
was not rotted enough for the shovel, and the muck 
could not be pitched with the fork. Now where the 
compost has to be used next spring, the manure will 
have still less time to rot. If the land is not manured 
in the fall it cannot be plowed in the fall, as it would 
then be too soft for hauling out manure on. Any ad- 
vice from you through the next Cultivator, or hints as 
to a cheaper way of making compost, would be thank- 
fully received by A Reaper. Summit Co., Ohio. 

Owing to a want of information on several particu- 
lars, we can only answer our correspondent condition- 
ally, or by suggestions. If the quantity of manure 
mixed in among the muck, by the wintering of the 
sheep, and washing of the yard, is quite large, say 
one-fifth to one-third of the bulk of the muck, then 
we would recommend its immediate application to the 
land. But there is no probability that the proportion 
of manure is nearly so large; and the next inquiry is. 
how much would the muck alone benefit the land? 
This can only be determined by experiment; for we 
have seen it in some rare instances nearly double the 
crop, but in most cases it exerted little or no benefit. 

We think that quite wet or water-soaked muck is of 
no use as an absorbent of manure, and using it in this 


condition may be the reason why the compost experi- |. 


ment was so unsuccessful. We have never found any 
difficulty in the complete rotting of long manure in 
three or four summer months, when placed in alternate 
layers with dry sods, each layer being four or five 
inches thick. 

If the soil needs the application of the vegetable 
mold of the muck, and the question occurs whether to 
apply it this fall alone, or in compost early in spring, 
we should say decidedly, apply the muck alone now, 
*plow it in this fall, if plowing is desirable, and then 
spread the manure during winter on the top of the soil. 
The winter and spring rains will soak it into the earth, 
and two or three smart harrowings in spring, followed 
by plowing, will mix both manure and muck well with 
the soil. 

But the most perfect way, doubtless, is to have the 
muck well dried, and then mix it with the manure in 
the yard, during winter, as the manure is thrown out 
of the stable, and let it lie through most of the sum- 
mer. 


SuFrFoLK Swine.—A correspondent at Milan, Ohio, 
speaks in the highest terms of this breed of hogs, and 
says that their introduction into that vicinity hasbeen 
the cause of a very decided improvement in the swine 
of that region - 








Tue ‘“ Sprrits.”’—Please inform me in your answers 
to inquiries, by whom the paper called the ‘Spirit of 
the Times,” is published, and on what terms. W. D. 
McG. Wellsburg, Va. [The old and original Spirit 








Nov. 





of the Timesis published at 233 Broadway, New-York, 
by Joun RicHarRps, proprietor, A paper recently 
commenced, and styled Porter's Spirit of the Times, 
emanates from 346 and 348 Broadway, New-York, 
where it is published by Wm. T. Porter and GEorGE 
Witkes. Specimens and terms of both, may proba- 
bly be had by addressing them respectively as above. | 





ConcorD Grape.—I procured in the spring of 1855, 
a plant of the Concord grape, and this season it has 
fruited. In most respects the fruit answers the de- 
scription given in the Cullirator—but in its size I am 
much disappointed; the bunches and berries being 
somewhat smaller than the Jsabella. Can it be the 
Cohcord grape? I feel reluctant to trouble you with 
a matter of so little importance, but your opinion as 
to its genuineness, in the next number of the Cultira- 
tor will be thankfully received. A Stsscrisper. Fort 
Hunter, N. Y. [It is impossible to decide as to the 
genuineness of the plant from this statement. The 
size of the fruit depends much on the culture and 
management of the vine. We should not expect full 
size fruit on a vine one year planted, unless great at- 
tention had been given to it.] 





Farting Suerp.—Could you orsome of your numer- 
ous correspondents, through the columns of your valu- 
able monthly, inform me of the best way to fat sheep 
for the butcher. I have 10 or 12 wethers in good con- 
dition now, that I wish to have very fat by the Ist of 
January next. I cannot find in the back No.’s of the 
Cultivator any directions for feeding sheep for fatting 
exclusively. Do they in cold weather require to be 
closely yarded? How much grain do they require 
daily? And what kinds of grain? How will corn 
ground in the ear answer? Or are roots and grain 
better? Whenshall I begintofeed? Any-directions 
in connection with this matter will be thankfully re- 
ceived by A Youne Farmer. Bainbridge, N. Y. 
| We hope some of our readers will be able to comply 
with the request of our correspondent. | 





Live Bricx.—Can you or some of some readers, 
give me the address of Mr. Fostrer, the patentee of 
the ‘Lime Brick,” described in the Co. Gent. of Aug. 
7th. E. M. c.—[We do not not know it—perhaps some 
of our readers will furnish it. ] 





fs" Where ean Mr. Carson, the engraver, be ad- 
dressed? E.B. [His address is R. H. Carson, New- 
York city.] 

Sussortina.—In answer to “A Reader,” Summit 
Co., 0., we can state with confidence, that subsviling 
will be of very little, or at best of quite temporary 
benefit, if porformed on wet land. For, when well 
soaked with water, the parts of the subsoil that have 
been broken and crumbled by the subsoil plow, are 
again made into a compact mass by the abundance of 
the water, and the benefit of the operation is lost. 
Draining—draining—DRAINING, is the thing—without 
which subsoiling is soon lost, and manure is locked up 
in soil, and cannot be available. 

Millet is about equal to Indian Corn for plowing in, 
and not nearly equal to the same bulk of clover. Will 
some of our readers who have had experience with the 
best way of curing it, please furnish us with a state- 
ment. 


Groreta PomotocicaL Socrety.—At a Fruit Con- 
vention held at Athens recently, a Pomological Society 
was organized, of which Rt. Rev. Stephen Elliott, D. 
D., was elected President ; Mark A. Cooper, Esq., Vice 
President; Wm N. White, Secretary; and James 
Camak, M. D., Treasurer, for the ensuing year. 











Great BarteEy Crop.—The California Farmer 
says that Mr. P. D. Bailey, of Napa city, raised the 
past summer three hundred and fifteen bushels of 
superior barley on three acres. 
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“TLE COTE wa 


EMERY BROTHERS, 


ORIGINAL AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ALBANY AG. WORKS, 


ON HAMILTON, LIBERTY AND UNION STREETS. 


Warehouse, Seed Store and Sales Room, 52 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 


\ “ANUFACTURERS and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 

in Emery’s Patent Railroad Horse Powers and Over- 
shot Threshing Machines and Separators; Agricultural Ma- 
chines and Implemenis, of the latest and most improved kinds 
extant; Dealers in Grain, Field, Grass, Garden and Flower 
Seeds, and Fertilizers. 

The proprietors of the above named establishment are the 
sole owners and manufacturers of Emery’s Patent Horse 
Power, &e. 

The proprietors having been long engaged in this depart- 
ment of machine manufacturing, their manufactures enjoy a 
widely extended and favorabie reputation throughout the 
United States as well as many fore'gn countries—and they 
pledge themselves to their friends and the public as heretofore, 
lo spare neither pains nor expense to make their machines 
upon the best known plans and of superior materials and 
workmanship. 

No similar establishment has devoted more attention, care 
or expense to the improving of this class of machines, and 
they flatter themselves that none have been moure successful 
in rendering useful and popvlar the articles gotten up and in- 
troduced. ‘Their work is all done ina style ‘peculiar to thein- 
seives, and is so easily recognized that a little ettention will 
enable buyers to detect imitations which are sometimes at- 
tempted to be palmed off under the reputation of the genuine. 
In all cases which will admit of it, the name “ Emery” ap- 
pears jn raised letters upon the castings of the machines. 
The improvements in their manufactures have led to im- 


provements in every branch of their works and to almost | 


every labor-saving machine used therein. Each operation is 
performed by patterns and gauges; no time being lost or lia- 
bility of error risked, as in the old method of setting out 
work by the square and rule (ihese being almost obsolete in 
their factories). ‘This thoroughly systematic arrangement 
insures perfectly uniform construction in all machines or arti- 
cles of the same kind, and warrants the second as good and 
as perfect as the first, while it reduces the expense for labor 
some ten or twenty per cent., by which saving they are ena- 
bled to add to the strength, weight and qualily of the material 
used, and thus to produce a superior article without increase 
of price to the buyer. 

Their Horse Powers, Threshers and Threshers and Clean- 
ers combined, have during this autumn been exhibited in 
operation, and received the First and highest Premiums, 
awards and encomiums by the Judges, afier severe and pro- 
tracted trials, in competition with nearly if not quite all other 
kinds in use in this country, at the following Fairs; 


New-Jersey State Agricultural Society. 


Pennsylvania do do do 
Michigan do do do 
Kentucky do do do 
Wisconsin do do do 


Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 


They wil! also be exhibited at the Fairs in East and West 
Teunessee, at Knoxville and Nashville, at Georgia State Fair 
at Atlanta, Virginia State Fair at Richmond, Iinois do at 
Alion, New-York State do at Watertown, the American In- 
stitute at New-York, and at the National Agricultural Fair, 
Piilidelphia, besides numerous local Fairs throughout the 
country. 


For particulars, prices, terms of sale and warranty, des- 
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cription. &c., see TJustrated and Descriptive Caralogue, 
which will be sent free all applications by mail or other- 
wise. tMERY BROTHERS, 

Oct. 23—w2tmilt 52 State-Street, Albany, N Y. 





50,000 APPLE SEEDLINGS. 


HE subscriber offers for sale 50,000 two-year-old Apple 
Seediings, well-grown—all suitable for grafting. They 
are grown upon upland and have firm roots. They will be 
delivered at the R. R. Depot or Canal in Lyons for Five Dol- 
lars per Tuousand, free of all charges. 
E. WARE SYLVESTER, 


Oct. 23—w3tmIt Lyons, N. Y. 





Lawton Biackberry Piants, 


ATOW ready for delivery—sent, carefully packed, to any 
LN part of the Union : 


Half a dozen plants,........eece0 e+ »-$ 3 00 
See eee Bete rr otaae 27" 9n.ohe ty we 5 00 
op 2 eer 0 09nnheseeoenannees ee tam 
One hundred Plats,....ccccccesenesesensene 25 00 


C.M.SAXTON & CO., Ag Book Publishers, 
(Agents for Wa. Lawren,) 
140 Fulton-st., New-York. 


Oct. 23—w2tmlt 





MORGAN HORSES. 


PREMIUM ESSAY on the Origin, History, and Char- 

acteristics of this remarkable American breed of Hor- 
ses. Tracing the pedigree from the original Justin Morgan, 
through the most noted of his progeny, down to the present 
time, With numerous portraits ‘To which are added hints 
for Breeding, Breaking, and general Use and Management 
of Horses, with practical directions for training them for ex- 
hibition at Agricultural Fairs. By D.C. Linsiey, Middlebu- 
ry, Vt. Price, a Dollar. Sent free of postage. 

. M. SAXTON & COMPANY, 
Agricultural Book Publis shers, 


Oct 23—w2tmlt 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 
1 





PEAR TREES. 
Pear Trees, Standards and Dwarfs; the 
2: 50). OO finest lot ever raised. ‘Those who have 
been in “the habit of importing would do well to look at these. 
Among the varieties are the Rostiezer, Beurre Langelier, 
Beurre d’ Anjou, Beurve Clairgeau, and other new ones. 
Those who plant these this fail, will find at the end of next 
senson, they will be nearly double the size that the imported 
ones will that shal! be planted next spring. 
Oct. 1—m2tw2t.* GEO. W. WILSON, Malden, Maas. 








ISABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE VINES, 


OF PROPER AGE FOR FORMING VINEYARDS, 


ULTIVATED from, and containing all the good qualities 
which the most improved cultivation for over sixteen 
years, has conferred on the Croton Point Vineyards, ure of- 
fered to the public. Those who may purchase will receive 
such instructions for four years, as will enable them to culti- 
vate the Grape with entire success, provided their locality is 
not too far north. 

Ail communications addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL, M. 
D.. New-York ; or Croton Point, Westchester County, N.Y., 
will receive attention. 

The additional experience of the four past seasons gives 
him full assurance that, by improved cultivation, pruning, &c., 
a crop of good fruit can be obtained every year, in most of 
the Northern, and all of the Middle, Western and Southern 
States. 

N. B. To those who take sufficient to plant six acres, as he 
directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the 
owner with one of his Vine-dressers. whom he has instructed 
in his mode of cultivation, and he will do all the labor of the 
Vineyard, and insure the most perfect success. 
charge, a reasonable compensation for the labor. 

Also, APPLE-QUINCE TREES, (which are sometimes 


called the Orange Quince,) - sale as above. 
Oct. 9—wStm lt . T. UNDERHILL, M. D. 
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Fresh Imported Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. 


HE subscribers have just received from the leading Flo- 
riats in Holland, an unusually fine and extensive assort- 
ment of Double and Single Hyacinths, Tulips, Polyanthus 
Narcissus, Double Narcissus Jonquilles, Crocus. Crown Im- 
perials, Fritillarias, Giadiolus, Iris, Ixias, Lilies, Arums, 
Anemones, Ranunculus, Colchicums, Snowdrops, Aconites, 
Oxalis, Lachenalias, Amaryllis, Early Roman Narcissus,&c., 
&c., to Which they mivite the attention of amateurs. Retail 
Descriptive Catalogues, with directions for culture, furnished 
applicants enclosing a stamp for return postage. 
Dealers and Nurserymen supplied in quantities at as low 
rates as usually paid for the refuse bulbs from auction. 
A good assortment of Hyacinth Glasses, Fancy Crocus 
Pots, &e., &e. JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 
Aug. 28—weow6tm3t 15 John-st., New-York. 





flickok’s Patent Cider Mill and Press. 


| wee wishing to purchase this valuable cider-mill, 
will please send in their orders early, as we could not 
supply the demand last year. It has iprovements over last 
year’s mill. Price $40. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
Aug. 2i—w&m3m 60 Courtiandt-st., New-York City. 


KINDERHOOK NURSERY. 


HE subscriber having purchased the Kinderhook Nursery 
of Mr. Henry Snyder, has ready his catalogue of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, &c., 
with prices attached, and will forward to all those whose 
applications are accompanied with a stamp. Address 
JOHN H. CORNING, 
Aug. 7—1f. Valatie, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


RARE SEEDS. 
ROWN under the personal supervision of the subscriber, 
warranted true genuine seeds—enough of which will be 
sent to supply a large family, on reception of price pre-paid. 
CASSABAR MUSK MELON—A beautiful and 
delicious fruit. (Asiatic origin.) ............ 25 cents. 
ORANGE WATER MELON—Peels off like the 








rind of an orange—very fine flavor,........ 20 cents. 
GLASS LEMON—A beautiful tittle melon for pre- 

Serves Whe green... .....0. eee eee Scdeceee 20 Cents 
CHINESE ASPARAGUS—Annual, and equal to 

the commonu—easily raised........... 20 cents. 
FIVE FEET CUCUMBERS — Very large ‘and 

curious to behold,............65 oeisierd dees 64. c: OCMtS: 


MAMMOTH PUMPKIN,,. oer ere Se 

Or the whole for one dollar, sent by mail to any address. 
JOsSePH L. ASHBY, 

Sept. li—m2twif —_— Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., Missouri. 
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PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
For Farm and Mechanical Purposes. 
N. WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N, Y., are 


e building, and keep on hand: Portable Engines of diffe- 
rent sizes, on T'rucks or without. 


PRESENT LIST OF PRICES. Weight. 

Bh HOMES POWET,. o:s.0.0:¢00000000000 GES occde- 1500 
eX eee eee 
aS Teer ee: ees 
vice GO KARNES UN eeeeee 3000 
Ek EO OT, Ge, 

BO v0 608s GO ii ocd ccccicngeoeeeccs Ores . 6000 

Trucks with cast iron wheels, from 20 10 850: extra, ready 

to hitch the team on. 
Circulars can be had by addressing us as aboye. 


——— ——eeeeeeeEeeEeOEOoeeee 


LONG-W OOLED SHEEP. 
Ts subscriber offers fur sale a part (say twenty-five, ) of 
his flock of superior long wooled sheep, bred from the 
fine ewes which took the first premium atthe State Fair at 
Saratoga, and at the American Institute in 1853. The in- 
crease is from the large imported Buck (nearly 400 Ibs. in 
weight) which carried several first prizes the same year. 

A few young Bucks are among the number for sale. Ap- 
ply toO. S. CUMINGS, Trenton Falls, N. Y., where the 
sheep may be seen, or to A. P. CUMINGS, 

Oct. 16—w4tmlt 138 Nassau Street, New-York. 











FOR SALE, 
CAHOON’S SEEDLING PIE PLANT, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes, Shrubbery, 


Bulbs, Tubers, &c. 


I WILL securely pack in Doxes, and forward according to 
directions, Ten Roots of my Seedling Rhubarb for $5; 

Five Roots for 86; One Root for $1; by the Hundred $40. 
Cash, in all cases, to be sent with the order. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the American Institute Proceedings, Aug. 5th, 1856: 


Mammotu Pire-PLant.—SoLton Ropinson exhibited a 
stalk of Canoon’s Mammoth Seedling Rhubarb, grown at 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, that excited considerable curiosity. It 
was out of a box sent tov The Tribune Office for distribution, 
and some of it on trial was found as rich and tender as that 
of smaller growth. Ii is supposed to be the most productive 
variety grown for culinary purposes, and should be in every 
market garden, aud then, possibly, it would be grown insuch 
abundance that it could be purchased by people i in ordinary 
circumstances —N. Y. Tribune. 

Association for the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations, New-York, July 4th, 1554 

B. P. Canoon, Esq.— Dear Sir—Tiis is to certify that spe- 
cimens of your ** Seedling Pie Plant,’ are on exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, and deserving-of special approbation for, 

mammoth size and excellence of quality. They are supgrior™ 
to any production of the kind on exhibition. 

Yours, Truly, P. 'T. BARNUM, President. 

‘ We have received from Mr. Canoon a box, well worthy 
the long journey from Wisconsin here. Two stalks we found 
to weigh respectively two, and one and a half pounds, one of 
them being thirty-four inches in length. The four siuiks from 
plants of two years’ growth, weighed together eight and one- 
half pounds—ihe largest one by sel two and three- -quariers 
pounds. This Jast was 2U inches in length to where it was 
divided into smaller branches, eleven tnehes in circumference 
where it was taken from the root, and seven inches around in 
the smallest place. The stalks from this year’s plants weigh- 
ed, four of them, six and three-quarters, and ancther tot of 
the same number, four pounds. They are certainly superior 
to anything we have seen of the kind.”’— Country Gentleman. 

Mamm™otuH Pie-PLant.—B P. Cahoon, Kenosha, Wis., 
has just sent us three Pie Plant Jear stalks that out-go any- 
thing we have ever seen of the kind before; asafier perform. 
ing the long journey from their ple ice of growth—in what 
manner we are not uiformed—tie three stalks we igh eleven 
and a quarter pounds.—N. Y. Tridune. 

To the Cineinnau Horticultural Society: 

Being on a tour through Wisconsim, | called upon Mr. B. 
P. Cahoon. of Kenosha, who lias a remarkable variety of 
Seedling Rhubarb. IT examined his plantation of about 9.600 
plants, and its wonderful properties have not been overraied. 
Tie Victoria [ saw growing alongside of his Seedling, sub- 
ject to the same treatment—svil ideutical—would not weigh 
one-fourtii as much as the Cahoon Seedling. 1 can, through 
your Society. recommend the Plant to the hotice of amate urs 
and eultivaters as the best plant known. His stalks for mar- 
ket would measure from three to four inches wide, two or 
three inches thick, and two feei long, and so tender that many 
leaves I saw broke down with their own weight. Itisa 

chance seedling, erigisated by Mr. Cahoon, from seed 
given him at Chic: ago, and was the only plant from the seed 
that was worth cultivation. Respectfully, Yours, 

Cincinnati, Aug. 24th, 1855 JULIUS BRACE. 

We counted on one root fifty-five stalks, of which the lon- 
gest was two feet in length from root to leaf, and would girt 
eight inches or more. The cthers were of all sizes down to 
fifteen inches in length, and an inch in diameter, though the 
average would be twenty inches long and four or more in 
circumference. This root was not an unusual size, and was 
only an average of those which have stood three years and 
are allowed a fair chance. Mr. C. showed us a stalk preser- 
ved in spirits which is five and a half inches wide by twenty 
seven long —Prairte Farmer, for September, 1855. 

Address B. P. CAHOON, 





Jan. 3l—wtf—May 22—mtf A. N. WOOD & CO. 


Oct. 9—w2im2t Kenosha, Wis. 
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UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
Warehouse and Seed Store. 


\ AYHER & CO., Nos. 195 and 197 Water Street, New- 
York, where may be found the largest and most com- 
plete assortment of 


Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


ever offered for sale in the United States 

Among our collection may be found the following, viz : — 

Plows of every size ana kind ever made, comprising some 
150 different patterns; also, the genuine Eagle D and F 
Plows, which have taken the premium wherever tried and 
tested. 

_Harrows, Geddes, Triangular, Scotch and Square of all 
sizes. 

Cultivators, with Cast, Wreugiht Iron and Steel Teeth, of 
different kinds. 

Straw Cutters of various patterns, for cutting Hay, Straw, 
and Corn Stalks 

Fan Mills, of twenty different styles and sizes, for cleaning 
all sorts of Grain; also, Coffee Hand Mills, for cleaning and 
sorting Coffee; a prime article for the West India market 

Horse Powers and ‘Threshers. for one, two, four and eight 
horses; we have the Railway Power and Sweep Power, of 
different kinds, with Threshers, Separators, and Cleaners at- 
tached. 

Mowing Machines ; Ketchum’s celebrated Mower, that 
will mow and spread in a perfect manner, twelve acres of 
grass perday. Reaping Machines ; McCormick’s, Hussey’s 
and other makers. 

Churns ; fifty different styles, among which is the ‘ THe- 
ROMETIC CHURN,”’ which is considered to be the best in use 

We have also Hall’s celebrated eight horse power, and 
combined Thresher, Separator, and Cleaner, well suited to 
the California market. Aud ina word every article neces- 
sary for the Farm, Plantation, or Garden, may be found at 
the UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 197 WATER 
STREET, NEW-YORK. 

N. B. Aun illustrated catalogue will be furnished by ad- 
dressing the subscribers as above. March 1—m*f 


Ra - ShorteHorn Bull for Sale. 


preys. red and white roaned, calved Sept. 7th, 1855, 
got by imported Bates Bull Lord Ducie,* (13181) out of 
Daisy 7th by Duke, 444 A. H. B.—a son of Mr. Vail’s im- 
ported Duke of Wellington (3654)—G. D. Daisy 41h by im- 
ported Wildame Bull Prince, S41 A H. B., G. G. D. Daisy 
bred by Gen. Van Rensselaer and got by President (4750)— 
Active by imported Washington (1566) ;—imported Pansy by 
Blaise (75) ;—Primrose by Charles (127)—by Blythe Comet 
aa laa Prince (531)—by Patriot, (486) &e., &e. Price 
200. 

Beaufort is large for his age, is in fine order, and is a beau- 
tiful animal. 

Also several very fine heifers, got by imported Lord Ducie,* 
(13151); and five cows of very superior characters and pedi- 
grees, all thorough-bred. Prices ranging from #200 to $500 
each. DR. HERMAN WENDELL, 

Albany, July 31, 1956—w& mtf 


PURE BRED STOCK 


OR SALE—Ti.vrough Bred Durham Cattle, Pure Bred 

Spanish Sheep French Sheep, Suffolk Pigs and Essex 

Pigs. Applyto J. S. GOE, Tippecanoe, 4} miles east of 
Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. Jan 1—w&mly* 


Pure Bred Suffolk Pigs. 


HE subscriber has for sale a few very choice Pure-blood- 
ed Suffolk Pigs, bred from stock imported by Sol. W 
Jewett, Esq. E. MARSHALL. 
July 10—w&mtf Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Willis’ Patent Stump-Puller. 


HIS is a Machine of vast power; and for extracting 
stumps, large or small, it has no equal. It will take out 
from i2 to 20 an hour, without difficulty, and with but a 


SINGLE YOKE OF OXEN. 
It is also the best Machine yet imvented for 


MOVING BUILDINGS. 

All progressive men who desire to bring their waste lands 
at once into market, or a state of fertility. are invited to ad- 
dress or call on the patentee, WM. W. WILLIS, Orange, 
Mass., or John Raynolds, at C. M. Saxton & Co.’s, No. 140 
Fulton-st., N. Y., where a working model may be seen, and 
other information obtained. June 12—w& mif 
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To Farmers and Manufacturers. 
The U.S. Flar and Hemp Co., No. 28 Pine-st., New-York, 


M ANUFACTURE the economical and yet successful Flax 
4¥A and Hemp Machines, and are prepared to fill orders for 
the different sizes of Hand and Power Flax and Hemp 
Brakes and Scutches made by them, for Mill and Piantation 
use, and sold with the fullest guarantee as to durability and 
performance. 

Sixty vierces prime Flax Seed, selected for sowing, fo 
sale. Orders musi be directed 1o E. F. Hovey, at the Depot 
of the Company, 28 Pine Street. Refer to 

EDW. S. GOULD, 


July 10—witmst* 17 William-st., New-York, 





Bundy’s Patent Potato Digger. 


J E NOW offer this valuable labor-saving implement to 
the farmer. Price #6. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
Aug. 2i—wkm3m 60 Courtiandt-st., New-York City. 





NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


T THE lowest market price. 
Superphosphate of Lime, 
Poudrette, manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
Piasier for Land purposes, 
Charcoal Dust for Land purposes, 
Bone Dust, Sawings, Turnings and Gronnd Bone, 
Can now be obtained in large or small quantities at the 


North River Agricultural Warehouse, 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 


Feb. 14d—w& mtf 60 Cortlandt-St., New-York. 





Lindsey’s Double Acting 
ROTARY FORCE AND LIFT PUMP. 


HIS pump has just been patented in AMER!ca. and Ene- 
LAND, and far excels any pump heretofore invented ; its 
peculiarities are stsmplicity, 
poicer and cheapness. Its sim- 
plicity : there is nothing about 
it but iron and cast metal, and 
it can be taken apart and put 
up by any one, and will last 
for an age. Ii has the power 
to raise water NUNDREDS OF 
FEET. This pump is from 42 
to 30 inches in diameter and 
must set in the well or water. 
Weter rises in it by hand 100 
feet per minute! For cheap- 
ness: a No.1 pump (for all 
ordinary purposes) complete, 
and fifty feet of pipe, costs 
but $30! The handle at the 
top, turns the pipe an’ pump, 
and every revolution fills the 
cylinder twice, affording an 
abundant supply of water 
with the least possible ex- 
pense and labor. It is pecu- 
tiarly adapted to DEEP WELLS, 
RAILROAD STATIONS, MINING 
AND MANUFACTURING PURPO- 
ses. This pump does not 
throw water, and is guarded 
against freezing and rust. 
Practical and scientific men 
pronounce it as without an 
equal, for ail that is here 
claimed for it. The “ Scientific American,” after seeing it 
in operation, says: “ This pump is very simple in construc. 
tion, not liable to get out of order, durable, easily operated 
and economical; we regard it as an excellent improvement.” 
Circulars, with an accurate drawing and full description, sent 
free ot charge to all parts of the country. No. |, bas a one 
inch pipe; No. 2, 1} inches; No. 3, 14 inches; and the pri- 
ces. with 50 feet of pipe, S20, S42, and R54; the No 2 
and 3 are desgined for very deep wells, railroad stations, §c , 
where much water is required. The subscriber is the gene- 
ral agent for the sale of these pumps to all paris of the 
world, and EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR NEW-YorK. Orders must 
be accompanied by the casn, and should be explicit as to the 
kind of pump wanted, depth of well, shipping address, &c. 
They will meet prompt attention. A pump and pipe weighs 
about one bundred and seventy pounds. No charge for ship- 
ping or cartage. Wells over fiftv feet should have extra 
gearing, Which costs $3 JAMES M. EDNEY, 
Commission Merchant, 56 John-Street, N.Y. 
For sale also by H. Linpsey, Inventor, Asheville, N.C. 
July 3—weow 2tin6t 
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The Horse, Most Noble Animal. 


HAT indefatiguable laborer in behalf of true Veterinary 

Science, Dr. GEurGE H. Dapp, has in press to be pub- 

lished by us during the winter, the most superb work on the 
Horse ever publisied in the world, entitled 


The Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse. 

Tn one large octavo vol. of 300 pages. Tilustrated with 20 
superb Anatomical Plates of the Horse, from a great French 
work. 

Price with colored plates, .........00ceee0+ 4 
WO WNEMIOTEE Ce. iiisiccessees cooee 8 

Orders for this elegant and valuable work in advance of 
publication, are solicited by the Publishers. 

Also, just published, the Eieventh Thousand of 


The Modern Horse Doctor, by Dr. George. H. Dadd. 
Undoubtedly the best work ever issued from the American 
press on THE CAUSES, NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF DISEASES AND LAMENESS IN HORSES. Price 
$1. Every man who owns a Horse, should own this book. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers. 
Oct. 30—w& indt 117 Washington street, Boston. 





~ The EXCELSIOR Horse Puwer, 

- i$ Thresher. Separator, Cider-Mill and the 
aor, Farmer,s Feed Mill, were awarded the 

: first premium at the New-York State 
= lair held at Watertown. These Ma- 
‘as chines are universally acknowledged to 
be the best made in this country. and 
always prove themselves as such when they are used or come 
in competition with other such machines. They are well 
known in every partof the United States and Canadas, and 
are manufactured by Ricnarp H. Pease, Esq., of this city. 
—Aloany Morning Tones.—Local Agents wanted. 
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RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR 1857. 


New Volumes and Increased Attractions. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y., 
PUBLISEL 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN-—Weekly—A Journal for 
the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. New Volumes 
commence the first of January and July—each number 
consisting of Sixteen Large Quarto Pages. Two Dol- 
lars per annum ‘** Without question THE BEsT Agricul. 
tural paper in the United States.”’ Hon. Jonn WeEntT- 
WworTH, Of Iilinots. 


THe Cuttivator—Monthly—A Magazine of thirty- 
lwo octavo pages, nuw in its twenty-third year, and to 
commence with January next the 141th volume of its Third 
Series., It is now ‘' made np”’ from the CountRY GENTLE- 
MAN, and though furnished at the low price of Fifty Cents 
a year, contnues to maintain the rank it has ever held as 
the most Practical Farmer’s Paper, wand the ablest Sei- 
entific Authority in its peculiar spliere. 


THe ILLUstRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AF- 
FAIRS—an annual volume of 144 pp., duodecimo—illustra- 
ted with 150 engravings. Number Three, for 1857, just 
issued, is even superior to its predecessors, ‘and, like them, 
forms } a convenient repertory of more Pract: ical Tnuforma- 
tion, interesting to every Country Resident, than can else- 
where be obtained at Four Times the Cost. Price Twen- 
ty-five Cents. Bound Fifty Cents. 





A Premium to Every Subscriber 

To the Cultivator! As will be seen by reference to 
our Club terms on page 345 of the present number, TEN 
Copigs OF THE CULTIVATOR are offered for $5—together with 
a copy of the REGISTER as a Premium to each subscriber ! 
Twenty Copies each o the Cutt. and Reka. for $10 [>> and 
an EXTRA‘COPY to the one wh? makes up the Club. 

Premiums to Agents. 

We make the following offer to those sending us the 
largest amount in cash subscriptions to our Journals for the 
year 1857, previous to the 10th of April next: 

. For the largest amount,. FIFTY DOLLARS. 

. For the next Jargest,.... FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
. For the next largest,.... FORTY DOLLARS. 

. For the next largest,.... THIRTY-FIVE DOLIL’S. 

. For the next largest,.... THIRTY DOLLARS. 


. For the next largest,.... TWENTY-FIVE DOLL’S. 

. For the next largest,.... TWENTY DOLLARS, 

For the next largest,.... FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 

. For the next largest,. TEN DOLLARS. 

. For the FIVE next large -st—Each FIVE DOLLARS 

in Agricultural Books from Saxton & Co.’s Catalogue. 

It will be perceived from the above that we have increased 
somewhat the ameunt of the Premiums open to competition. 
We offer also the following 

Specific Premiums for Subscriptions. 

For $20 sent for Subscriptions to either or both our 
journals, we will send an extra copy of the CounTRy GEN- 
TLEMAN free for one year to the Agent, and any $1.00 or 
$1.25 book on Saxton’s List of Agricultural Publications, 
provided io other Premium be taken. 

For $30—Tue Country GentLENAN and Two Dot- 
Lars, in Books, as above, provided no other Premium be 
taken. 

For $40—Tue Country GENTLEMAN and TureEE Dot- 
LARS ii Books, as above, with the same proviso. 

For $50—Tur Country GENTLEMAN and Five Dot- 
LARS in Books, as above, with the same proviso. 
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Specimen Numbers. 

Of the CuLtivator and Country GENTLEMAN are freely 
supplied to all Applicants. We will send a copy of the Re- 
GISTER to any one wishing to make use of it to procure sub- 
scriptions, on being informed to that effect. Address all let- 
ters o inquiry, or orders accompanied by the cash, to 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 




















